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The Great Western left Bristol on the 11th Fe- 
bruary, arrived at Maderia in eight days; left Made- 
ria on the 20th, and arrived at New York on the 12th; 
in 20 days. 

It is worthy of remark that the engines’ of the 
Great Western have been going 20 days without an 
instant stoppage—and that she has steamed a distance 
of 4,700 miles, with consumption of 660 tons of coal; 
a feat believed to be without a precedent in the an- 
nals of steam navigation. 

The Great Western brought out 750,000 dollars in 


specie. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Rieut or searcu. In the House of Lords, the 
following speech (which we give entire) was made 
by Lord Brougham on the 7th Feb. 

Lord Brougham said he rose, in pursuance of a 
notice he had given the previous evening, for the pur- 
pose of calling the attention of the house to a most 
important subject. viz: the state of the question be. 
tween the United States and this country, in the ne- 
gotiation of 1823, °24 with respect to the right of 
search. He was the more inclined to take this 
course, because, doubtless, from a misapprehension 
of a plain and undeniable fact, for it was no matter 
of controversy, but was recorded on the journals of 
the house of congress of America—because, from 
misconstruction of the fact, a great mistake had re- 
cently been made on the subject by a gentleman for 
whom he felt a sincere respect—a gentleman whom 
all who knew, esteemed and admired for high genius 
and ability—a gentleman whom he would call his 
honored and learned friend, and wio held the situa. 
tion of attorney general of the court of cassation in 
France—M. Dupin. 

That gentleman was represented to have made an 
exceedingly incorrect statement as to what really 
took place between the United States and this coun- 
try, in the negotiation of 1823 and 1824, to the ex- 
tent of having permitted himself to state, in his 
place in the French chamber of deputies, that the 
senate of America had refused to touch the question 
of right of search, under whatsoever form it might 
be brought forward,—that they refused to touch that 
question, expressly because the recognition of such 
& proposition would be inconsistent with the inde- 
pendence of the nation and the honor of the national 
flag. Now, on that point, he and his honorable and 
Jearned friend were at issue. If his honorable and 
learned friend were right, then he (Lord Brougham) 
must happened to be wrong, for he was in the act of 
making a statement of a different kind on the same 
subject, at the very moment nearly when his hono- 
rable and learned friend was declaring his sentiments 
in that house of the French parliament, of which he 
was a member and a most distinguished ornament. 
He would admit that he was wrong, if he could not 
Prove to demonstration that, not only the senate of 
the United States did not refuse to touch the ques- 
tion, as inconsistent with the independence of the 
nation and the honor of the national flag—that not 
only did the senate not refuse to recognise the right 
of search under any circumstances, but that they vo- 
lunteered to touch the question. 


The question was decided upon, first by an almost 
Unanimous resolution of the house of representa- 
tives, and then of the senate; that resolution embo- 

ying the public opinion of the American people on 
the subject; that resolutions, embodying the feeling 
Which they entertained, that the national indepen- 
dence and the honor of the national flag were left 
untouched by the question of right of search. The 
almost unanimous resolution of both houses of con- 
gress called upon the president (who entertained 
tome lingering feeling on the subject of the national 
flag; but the public desire, manifested by both houses 
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dent, and overruled his scruples)—the resolution 
called on the president to press the execution of their 
wishes on the ministers of this country. (Hear, 
hear.) He defied any man whohad read the records 
of the American congress—he defied any man who 
had read the. records connected with the negotiation 
of 1823-24, and which he then held in his hand, to gain- 
say, to contradict, to alter, or to modify, in the most 
minute particular, the statement which he now made. 
The proposition was brought over, not in the form 
of an ordinary despatch, but of a despatch enclos.- 
ing a draught of a treaty, previously agreed to by the 
senate of the United States. 

Their lordships were aware of the American con- 

stitution, and that the executive did not represent 
the country there, as here. In this country the ex- 
ecutive, in negotiating matters of peace and war, re- 
presented the community, and parliament, by its 
vote, could only express its opinion of what the 
crown or the executive, representing the country, 
had done. It was not so in the United States. The 
senate, as well as the president, must ratify a treaty. 
The senate, pro hac vice, exercise a species of exe- 
cutive power. It required two-thirds of the senate 
to render valid the ratification of a treaty. Well, 
then, the senate, prospectively exercising its power, 
sent over here the draught of a convention, which 
was laid before our then secretary of state, (Mr. 
Canning,) aright honorable friend of his, now no 
more. The minister received it, and employed in 
the negotiation a gentleman of great ability, who 
was now employed in the service of his country, 
Sir Stratford Canning, then Mr. Stratford Canning. 
Such was the answer to persons ignorant of the sub- 
ject on the other side of the water, when they ven- 
tured to assert that the senate of the United States 
would never recognise the right of search under any 
circumstances whatever. 
Now, he would read from the treaty on this sub- 
ject, which had been sent over from America, the 
form and manner in which the question was dealt 
with by the senate of the United States. The trea- 
ty set forth ‘That the cruisers of each party may 
detain, (a strong word,) ‘‘examine, capture, and de- 
liver over for trial vessels engaged in the slave trade, 
and carrying the flag of the other party.” That was 
the proposal of the senate of America, which was 
adopted by this country, and signed on the 7th of 
March, 1824, and then sent back to America for ra- 
tification. It was signed by the American plenipo- 
tentiary. Mr. Rush, and on the part of Great Britain 
by Mr. Huskisson and Mr. Stratford Canning. The 
treaty was returned to the United States an altera- 
tion having been first made in it. He would read 
the passage to which objection was made by the 
American government. It proposed that the right 
of search should be exercised under the treaty, on 
the coast of Africa, the West Indies, (including the 
Spanish Main,) the Brazils, and America. 


The president of the United States, who had been 
an old stickler against the rightof search, but whose 
opposition had been overcome by the universal opin- 
ion of his countrymen, objected to “America” being 
included, on the ground that, as the slave trade was 
no longer carried on by America, the Americans 
might as well claim the right to search vessels in 
the Thames or Medway, as the English cruisers 
claim the right to search vessels in the ports of Bal- 
timore, New York, &c. ‘ America” was according- 
ly struck out of the treaty, and w'th that alteration 
it was sent back to thiscountry. Our foreign minis- 
ter unfortunately refused to accept it with such an 
alteration. But for that alteration, and the conse- 
quent unfortunate refusal on the part of the foreign 
minister of this country, there would for the last 19 
years have existed a more stringent, binding, and 
operative treaty with reference to the right of search 
than was contemplated at this moment. So zealous 
were the Americans, at that time, on the subject of 
the slave trade, that they had actually themselves 
proposed a measure amply recognising the right of 
search. The spirit by which they were actuated was 
clearly embodied in outward and visible signs. So 
anxious were they on the subject, that a draught of 
the convention was sent to Mr. Everett, their repre- 
sentative in the Netherlands. 

It was also transmitted to the representative of the 
United States in St. Petersburg, to Austria, to Prus- 





of the American legislature, controlled the presi- 


= 





despatched to the minister plepipotentiary at Paris. 
It was, however, urged by M. Chateaubriand, not 
that he objected to doing away with the slave trade, 
but that hostilities had so lately existed between 
this country and France that there was a sort of 
soreness of feeling in the minds of the French peo- 
ple which he feared would lead them to view the ad- 
mission of the right of search as an additional con- 
cession of France to England, and therefore he then 
declined accepting the treaty. The subject was, 
therefore, only postponed, and this showed that the 
treaties with France of 1831 and 1832, which refe- 
rence to the right of search, was not adopted per 
incuriam, as had been peak alleged. The ques- 
tion it appeared, had actually been considered seve- 
ral years before the treaty of 1831 and 1832 was pro- 
posed. It was impossible to exaggerate the strength 
of the terms used by the American government in 
advocating the propriety of granting the right of 
search to all nations. 


He held in his hand the despatch of Mr. Everett, 
the American minister in the Netherlands. The fol- 
lowing was the language which he used in reference 
to this subject: ‘This pretended commerce bears all 
the characteristics of piracy—that is, of felony com- 
mitted on the seas; and as it has been denounced asa 
crime by the greater part of civilized nations, it 
ought to fall into the particular class of crimes to 
which it naturally belongs, and undergo the penalty 
which usage and the law of nations impose upon it. 
An unanimous declaration of the christian powers 
would inevitably produce an entire cessation of the 
practice. The public ships of each nation would 
then be authorized by the law of nations to cruise 
against all persons who might be engaged in it, with- 
out regard to the color of the flag under which the 
might pretend to be sheltered; whilst, if the trade is 
only treated in each country as an offence against 
municipal laws, it would be lawful for any one na- 
tion alone (and this is the foundation of the argu- 
ment, and the reason why we wish the right of search 
to be universally conceded,) it would be lawful for 
any one nation alone, by permitting it, to afford an 
asylum under its flag to the pirates of all other na- 
tions.” ) 

He hoped, therefore, that they would no longer 
hear of their neighbors across the channel sheltering 
themselves behind the alleged example of America, 
and pretending that they could not ratify the treaty 
of 183] upon the ground that the United States were 
irreconcileably hostile to the admission of the right of 
search; the Americans, on the contrary, had been the 
patrons, the promoters, the champions of the right 
of search all over the world. (Hear, hear.) They 
had by their conduct in 1823-4, shown their opinion 
that their national flag, could not be possibly affected 
by conceding the right of search. (Hear, hear.) He 
understood that the despatches to which he referred. 
as well as that containing the draught of this con- 
vention, were already in the possession of this house. 
He wished, therefore, that his motion should be con- 
sidered as a motion only for the production of such 
as were not already before the house. 


Riecut or Searcu. House of Lords, Feb. 7. Lord 
Brougham entered into some explanations, with a 
view to remove a misapprehension entertained by 
the attorney general of France (M. Dupin,) as to 
what had fallen from him (Lord Brougham) ona 
former occasion relative to the objections on the 
part of America to any treaty containing a clause 
recognising the right of search. In 1842, the Ame- 
ricans had sent a treaty to this country agreeing to 
the right of search, but objecting to its extension to 
the American ports; a reasonable objection, because 
it was unlikely that slave vessels should be in the 
waters of New York as in those of the Thames. If 
this one point had been waived, the right of search 
might now have becn in existence for the last nine- 
teen years. 





Tue Wasnincton Treaty. House of Lords, Feb. 
9. Lord Campbell wished to put a question to the 
governwent, which they would have no difficulty in 
answering; which was, whether they intended to in- 
troduce a bill into parliament for the purpose of car- 
rying out the lvth article of the treaty of Washing- 
ton, an article which he highly approved. It was 
respecting the delivering up of persons who had com- 
mitted crimes in England or America. Unlessa bill 
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country, as, by the common Jaw of the land, no per- 
son could be given up. 

Lord Ashburton said that although he was not so 
well acquainted with the law as the noble lord, yet 
he knew very well unless an act of parliament was 
a the 10th section of that treaty would be use- 

ess. He had written to the American secretary 
stating this, therefore, there was no doubt but her 
majesty’s government intended to introduce an act 
for the purpose of carrying out that article. Although 
it required an act in this country, in America it did 
not. 


Russian Treaty. By this treaty Russian and 
English vessels are placed on the same footing on en- 
tering the ports of Russia and England. The com- 
merce between the two countries is chiefly carried on 
in ha ships. The treaty has no reference to the 
tariff. 

The Overland Mail from the east reached London 
on the 5th of February with intelligence from Bom- 
bay to the 2d of January, and from Macao to the 
19th of November. As regards China, events were 
progressing favorably. The Queen ship Herald had 
arrived at Hon ong, on her way home, with 
1,500,000 more dollars, part of the first instalment. 
A friendly feeling had succeeded the belligerent one, 
with wiich the English and the Chinese formerly 
regarded each other. Before leaving Nankin, the 
imperial commissioners gave a grand entertainment 
to the officers of the army and navy at which pro- 
fessions of amity were indulged in on both sides — 
The British forces were to be stationed in about equal 
divisions at Amoy, Hong Kong, and Chusan. Eng- 
lish merchants and their families are permitted, by 
the decrees of the emperor, to reside at Canton, at 
Amoy, at Powchowfoo, at Ningpoo, and Shan- 
ghae. At the last mentioned place, Captain Bal- 
four is to be stationed as British consul general. Sir 
Hugh Gough, the military commander of the expe- 
dition, was about returning home, and Sir Henry 
Pottinger was expected in the beginning of Decem- 
ber at Hong Kong, to arrange about a commercial 
tariff. 

The news from India is of a negative character. 
The first division of the army, under General Pol- 
lock and Sale, reached Ferozepore, from Affghanis- 
tan, where the governor general, Lord Ellenborough, 
reached them on the 18th December, with great 
pomp. ‘The remainder of the army was expected on 

the 19th, and the Candahar troops, under Gen. Nott, 
on the 20th. Sickness had shown itself amongst the 
troops, and a number of the men and officers had 
been carried off by the ravages of the small pox.— 
Dost Mahommed had an interview with Lord Ellen- 
borough in the beginning of December. 


Acents in Centrat Asta. We have just receiv- 
ed the sad news of the tragic death of two distinguish- 
ed English officers, Colonel Stoddart and Captain 
Conolly. The former hitherto attached to the British 
legation in Persia; the latter, author of an interesting 
work on his travels in Central Asia. These two of- 
ficers were arrested by the authorities of Bokhara, 
as spies. One of them might have escaped by the me- 
diation of the Russian agent, but he refused his assist- 
ance. He was conducted from his prison toa public 
piace and decapitated; tLe other experienced the same 
fate; he might have escaped by embracing islamism. 
They were both agents of the government; one was 
proceeding to Khiva, the other to Khokan. 


The produce markets continue to exhibit the most, 


Bristol, and the transactions are confined to immedi- 


Commerciat. Liverpool, Feb. 10. There has been 
no improvement in trade since the .fcadia’s departure. | 


unsatisfactory appearance in London, Liverpool, and 


ate wants, the export orders being unusually small. 
The continued abundance of unemployed capital does 
not tend to improve matters. The Liverpool cotton 
market has not presented any feature of striking im- 
portance, and the daily transactions have been mo- 
derate in extent, without any activity in the mar- 
ket. Prices have not changed since Friday last. We: 
think, however, that there is rather less desire to 
push sales. 

The London money market has been further de- 
pressed by the commercial news from India and 
China, from whence we have received private letters 
which represent the condition of the commercial af- 
fairs as most unsatisfactory. Sales in any part of 
India are effected with extreme difficulty. ‘lhe most 
unwelcome intelligence which these letters contain 
relates to China. lt was hoped that the establishment 
of a well ascertained understanding between Great 


amount of employment and a ready market for man- 
ufactured goods. Unfortunately the commodities 
which our manufacturers and shippers could supply 
have been shipped in such reckless haste, and in 
such large quantities that the market is already over- 
stocked. 


Corton. Liverpool Markets, Feb. 11. The trans- 
actions in cotton have been large this week, but pri- 
ces have not met with steady support,—on the con- 
trary, the market has had a general leaning in favor 
of buyers, and we quote ordinary to middling Ame- 


lity, or more intrepidity in the round declaration of 
sentiments regarding nationa! faith, philanthropic 
effort, and British and French amity, than on this 
occasion. Frequent apostrophes and clamors from 
the floor about his devotion to English polities and 
interests produced scenes of utter disorder; but he 
preserved his equanimity. and persevered svurdily in 
his lofty strain of argument and counsel. On the 3d, 
marshal Sebastiani seconded him most impressively; 
but ex-speaker Dupin delivered a pleading against 
the conventions in their essential character and ef- 
fects, which was not surpassed in skill and delivery 
by any that had ever contributed to his renown in 
the courts. He completely triumphed; and it has 
been truly remarked that the chamber voted his 
speech in the paragraph which was adopted for the 
address. The new text does not impose on the ca- 
binet immediate negotiations for the extinction of 
the treaties, but it signifies the absolute will or wish 
of the body to get rid of them and the right of search 
as soon as possible. The cabinet accepted this man- 
ifestation as the expression of public opinion, to 
which all practicable deference was due by the ex- 


Britain and that country could afford an extended | ecutive branch. Every arrangement for the execu- 


tion of the treaties this year having been concluded 
with the British government, no change could be at 
once attempted. The ministerial language in the 
British parliament on this subject shows that Mr. 
Guizot was right in his opinion of the hopelessness, 
and of course the injudiciousness, of any proposals. 
In the course of the violent discussion in the cham- 
ber the minister of the interior challenged the head 
of the party of the left—who insisted on the disin- 
clination and incompetency of Mr. Guizot for the 
task of negotiating further with Great Britain about 
the conventions—to move an amendment to the ad- 





rican cotton id per lb. lower. The supply of Ame- 
rican has been very plentiful. The sales altogether 
have amounted to 38,330 bales, of which 9,500 
American have been taken on speculation at 7000 
for export. 

Cotton had slightly advanced, but at the last 
dates the advance had been lost and the market at 
Liverpool! closed quiet. In bread stuffs there had 
been no essential change. American provisions were 
in very moderate request and prices were nearly 
steady. 

Parliament is actively in session, and discussions 
of the Ashburton treaty and of Canadian affairs 
are frequent and earnest. The warmest feelings 
of good will to the United States are expressed by 
all parties. The ministry have avowed in debate 
their express approval of Sir Charles Bagot’s course 
in Canada in taking the French into his confidence. 


| Corn. Our market of Tuesday last (influenced 
by sir Robert Peel’s recent avowal that no further 
change in the corn laws is at present contemplated 


1d. to 2d. per 70 Ibs.; but the sales of this day have 
proved limited, and the trade generally has been in- 
active at previous rates. States and Canadian flour 
have barely sustained the quotations of the 3d inst. 
The foreign arrivals, owing in some degree to ad- 
verse winds, have been extremely small. 


Tosacco. We have had a fair inquiry for tobac- 


209 bhds. strips, at barely steady rates, and nearly 





{London Morning Herald. 
AMERICAN PROVISIONS. 


been bought for exportation to Africa; of the latter 


We have had a better in-| deseriplion we have more on hand at present. Pri- 


quiry for pork since the 4th instant, and several par-| C&S generally remain unchanged. 


cels have been taken for export to the West Indies, 
With the view of their being landed there for sale, | 
previous to the 5th April, on which day the new co- 
lonial act will come into operation. Beef remains 
unchanged, and we have nothing further to report as 
regards butter. At a public sale on the 7th inst., 
cheese went off slowly ata reduction of 2s. to 3s. 
per cwit. on the finer kinds. Lard is in good de- 
mand at full prices. 4000 kegs (quality not first 
rate) were sold by auction yesterday at 4Us. per cwt. 


Bank or Enaianp. Quarterly average of the 
weekly liabilities and assets of the Bank of England 
from the Sth day of Nov., 1842, to the 28th day of 
January, 1843, both inclusive, published pursuant to 
the act 3 and 4 William IV, c. 98: 








LIABILITIES. 

Circulation, £19,342,000 

Deposites, 10,417,000 
Total, 29,759,000 

ASSETS. 

Securities, 21,672,0:10 | 

Bullion, 10,705,070 
Total, 32,377,000 


Downing street, 2d Feb. 1843. 


FRANCE. 

The Soult Guizot ministry is safe, at least for the 
present. The firmness of M. Guizot, not only with 
'reference to his bold and emphatic declaration that 
_he would not negotiate for a modification of the trea- 
ities, but his peremptory stoppage of the discussion 
_about Spain, in the present state of the relations be- 
'tween that country and France, showed a strong 
‘sense of his own position and a corresponding con- 
| tempt for the opposition. Marshal Soult supported 
| his colleague nobly in the trial. The French pa- 
| pers gloat over the handsome things which lord 
| Brougham, at London, on the first night of the 

session, ultered respecting France. 

Ministry. M. Duperre has retired from the ma- 
rine department, and is succeeded by admira! Rous- 
sin. The ministry have triumphed in both chambers 

/on the final vote respecting the address to the royal 
‘speech. The Parisian correspondent of the Intel- 
| ligencer writes thus: , 

| The tug of war for the French cabinet began in the 
chamber of deputies on the Ist instant, when M. Gui- 
|zot entered the tribune to maintain the obligation, 
expediency, and justness of the conventions of 
| 1831 and 1833, and particularly to stifle the prevail- 
ing scheme of immediate negotiations for their an- 
nulment. He never displayed more oratorical abi- 


by government) was firm as regarded wheat, a mod- | 
‘erate quantity of which was sold at an advance of | 


co this month, but the demand has been mostly con- 
fined to Kentucky. Manufacturers have taken about 


200 hhds. leaf, drawn from the London market, have 


| dress expressing the alleged distrust of the chamber 
|in the sincerity and action of the cabinet in the case; 
and, he added, that, if the amendment should be car. 
| ried, the cabinet would break up without hesitation. 
| This fair challenge was declined; and the dodging of 
| the opposition left no doubt of the universal convie 
tion that a great majority would appear for the main- 
jtenance of the Soult-Guizot conservatism, whatever 
| difference of sentiment, or even purpose, might exist 
‘inany form with reference to the conventions and 
|the right of search. I perceive no immediate dan- 
'ger for the cabinet, on any ground. 


Peers. A committee appointed by the peers to 
\draft an address, held meetings during the first 
/weeks, and appointed the duke de Broglie to draw 
iup the document. This address was reported to 
‘the chamber of peers on the 2Uth of the month— 
| Several amendments were proposed to it, advocating 
iin stronger or more moderate terms, some. modifica- 
ition of the grant of the right of search to Englaid, 
| but these were all lost after a long debate, in which 
M. Guizot made a powerful specch, defending the 
course of the ministry; and the address passed on the 
| 25th, in the form, on all the essential points, in which 
‘it was drafted. 

The third paragraph of the address was that which 
| was the principal subject of debate; it was in the 
following terms: 

“Your majesty is satisfied with the relations exist- 
ing between this government and your foreign pow- 
ers. In concert with your allies, your majesty watch- 
es over the repose of the East. The christians of 
Syria were entitled to our solicitude; they never 
claimed in vain the protection of France. We are 
happy to hear what has been done for their just and 
iholy cause; they will long recollect that new bles- 
sing.’? 

M. de Brigode moved to amend this paragraph by 
the addition of the following: ; 

“We congratulate the government of your majes 
ty for not ratifying a convention which would have 
proved, for the independence of the French flag, a0 
aggravation of the treaties of 183] and 1833.” 

M. de Brigode proceeded to develope his amend- 
ment in along speech, and was followed by other 
members. ' 

M. de Tascher claimed for himself the merit of 
having been the first, at the close of last session, to 
impugn the constitutionality of the conventions of 
1831 and 1833, and supported the amendment of the 
marquis de Turgot, which was then the only one be- 
fore the house. ; 

The duke de Broglie, the reporter of the commit- 
tee on the address, next ascended the tribune, an 
began by explaining the mative of the silence obser- 
ved by the committee respecting the question of the 
right of search. They felt the danger of bringing 
forward a question of such moment, carrying oan 
it were, to the foot of the throne, and placing the 
king in the alternative of either expressing an opin 
ion, or withholding it. It was the right of the eham- 
ber, he admitted, but it was a right that should be 
reserved for extreme circumstances. Phe commit- 
tee, however, had carefully examined the question. 
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——_——— : 
They had consulted the president of the council and 
the minister for foreign affairs. The latter had in- 
formed them of the inutility, in the present state of 
things, of demanding any modifications in the trea- 
ties. One of the commissioners having observed 
that the ministry had always in its power to para- 
lyse the ili will of England by refusing to renew the 
warrants, the minister replied that such a course 
would be an act of bad faith, and the entire com- 
mittee had coneurred in that opinion. M. Guizot 
recommended that the affair should be left between 
the two cabinets. If difficulties of an unforeseen 
nature should arise, France, he said. having to treat 
with an intelligent and reasonable government, an 
adjustment could be easily obtained; but the result of 
the negotiations would be compromised if the case 
were taken up by the chambers; and the committee 
had consequently been unanimous in directing him 
(M. de Broglie) to reject every amendment propos- 
ed on that subject. The duke de Broglie next pro- 
ceeded to vindicate himself for having signed the 
conventions of 1831 and 1833, and did not hesitate to 
assume the responsibility of those acts. He admit- 
ted that the restoration had refused to concede the 
principle of the right of search, but that right ne- 
vertheless existed de facto, and many French mer- 
chant vessels had been actually searched, seized, 
and condemned by British cruisers during the reign 
of the elder Bourbons, but particularly from 1822 to 
1830, when the government was strongest. 

M. de Broglie then produced a volume of English 
state papers, from which he read the report of a 
British captain, stating that 19 French vessels were 
visited by him from the 5th of June to the 5th of 


that they were abandoned by their authors. During 
the last year pressing appeals had been addressed to 
all the captains engaged in the African trade to de- 
nounce all the abuses which had arisen out of the 
execution of the treaties, and only two had come 
forward, whose principal grievance had been that the 
English officers who visited them were not dressed in 
their uniforms. The idea that England was so anx- 
ious to maintain these treaties, because they afforded 
her a means of exercising a sort of inquisition over 
the trade of France, he regarded as absurd. England, 
he said, had consuls in every port of France, and 
nothing was so easy for her as to obtain from those 
functionaries an exact return of the vessels, and the 
nature of their cargoes, without incurring the enor- 
mous expense of equipping cruisers for that pur- 
pose. M.de Broglie, in conclusion, said that the 
chamber of peers, by agreeing to the amendment, 
would adopt a perilous course, in opposition to that 
which it had invariably pursued with so much suc- 
cess. The mission of the chamber was to express 
and enlighten public opinion, not yield to it. He af- 
terwards reminded the assembly of what took place 
in England in 1738, precisely under similar circum- 





stances. In virtue of treaties, Spain had obtained 
from England the privilege of visiting English ves-| 
sels suspected of carrying on a contraband trade 





with her colonies. This occasioned innumerable and 


loud complaints. The most extravagant stories were | 
every day put forward to rouse the public feeling | 


On the 12th instant the deputies assembled in their 
bureaux in order to proceed to the nomination of 
a committee todraft a reply to the speech from the 
king. ; 

M. de Montlerry desired that some inquiry should 
be made of the cabinet in regard to the right of 
search. 

M. de Tocqueville thought that it was necessary 
to express in the address, (in answer to the king’s 
speech) the desire that negociations should be open- 
ed with England, for the purpose of abolishing the 
slave trade, by other means than the right of search. 
In the present state of public opinion, ag modifica- 
tion of the treaties of 1831 and 1833 was neces- 
sary. 

Admiral M. Lalande declared that the treaty of 
1831 was a serious insult to the dignity of the navy, 
and the treaty of 1833 a no less serious assault on the 
safety of our commerce. He was desirous that 
while proceeding with extreme caution, their entire 
repeal should be brought about. The treaties on 
the right of search appeared to him so daagerous that 
he was less astonished at the abuses that had taken 
place under them, than that they were not more fre- 
quent. 

M. Monier de la Sizeranne desired the complete 
abrogation of the right of search. 

M. Cunin Gridaine replied that the ministers con- 
sidered themselves bound by the treaties of 1831 and 
1833. That circumstances did not justify their vio- 


and compel the government to demand the revoca-| lation, that France having strictly executed them, 


tron of those treaties. 
the British flag had been trampled upon and drag- 
ged through the mud, and another day that the crew 


One day it was reported that 


would demand their equally strict execution by the 
powers allied with her in those treaties. 
M. Qdillon Barrot—It is not the extension given 





July, 1823. He adduced similar proofs for 1824, 
1825, and down to the 30th of November, 1830.— 
Among the documents to which he referred was a 
return of the vessels searched by British cruisers in 
1829, which was officially communicated by the am- 
bassador of Great Britain to the minister of foreign 
affairs. The duke likewise cited a number of judg- 
ments pronounced by the court of Sierra Leone 
agaiast French vessels thusseized. This course was 
considered so natural in order to arrive at the sup- 
pression of the slave trade, thatso far back as 1826, 


of an English vessel had been murdered by the Span-| to the limits in the treaty of 1841, which caused the 
iards. An individual was at last produced, of the amendment unanimously adopted by the chamber; it 
name of Jennings, who had cnly one ear left; he car-| was the assault on the independence of the flag, the 
ried the other ina box, which wés said to have been | abuse which had taken place of a right, exorbitant m 
cut off by a Spanish captain. Addresses were for-| itself and a consideration of what was due to the pre- 
warded from all parts of the country, and sir Robert servation of peace between the two countries, which 
Walpole, though well aware of the falsity of those! was threatened by a continuance of the reciprocal 
stories, was at last obliged to yield, against his con-| right of search. The chamber must express itself 
viction, and placed by public clamor under the ne-, decidedly on the principle of this right, on the neces- 
cessity of declaring war against Spain. The whole sarily temporary and revocable character of treaties, 
of Europe subsequently took part in that war, which’ and on the determination of France to place herself 
marshal Sebastiani gave it his approbation from the | was terminated by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in the same position as England and the U. States had 
tribune of the chamber of deputies. This M. de| after ten years’ duration; ‘‘and, strange to say,” ad- done by their late treaty. 

Broglie merely mentioned, to show that the right of| ded M. de Broglie, ‘‘not one word respecting the! Many other members expressed themselves also in 





search did not originate with him, and that the prin-| 


right of search was inserted in that treaty.” 


He favor of a treaty on the subject of the slave trade si- 


ciple was not contested under the restoration. ‘The | then concluded by an extract of Burke’s opinion on milar to that lately entered into between the U. States 
English cruisers were in the habit of proceeding in| that war, which appeared to make a deep impres-! and England. 


the same manner towards the Americans, and he | 
read the list of 20 American vessels visited by them, | 


He said, that at the time those conventions were | 
signed, all Europe was arrayed in arms against, 
France, and the lattercould not deny the only power | 
that evinced any sympathy for her revolution a right | 


treaty, to which England readily assented. The right | 


of search, which was originally enforced by one na-! this Journal remarks, the duke de Broglie owed it to, 
tion was shared by France in virtue of the conven-| the chamber to explain the motives of the silence’! 


sion on the assembly. 


On the next day, the 13th of the month, the cham- 


| After the duke de Broglie had returned to his seat, ' ber proceeded to the choice of a vice president. At 
and treated inevery respect as the vessels of France. | no one asking to speak on the amendment, it was put the opening of the chamber last year its officers, pre- 


to the vote, and rejected by a large majority, 118 
having voted azainst it, and 67 in its favor. 
The third paragraph was then adopted. 


The Journal des Debates pronounces the speech, | 
which she had freely exercised during the restora-| of which the above is a sketch, one of the most re-, 
tion. France wished that right to be regulated by a; markable which was ever pronounced at the French | 


tribune. As reporter of the project of the address, 


tion. Thesearch made by all English vessels of war,| observed in the project in regard to the right of, 


and all over the Atlantic, was confined to cruisers! 
j}rovided with special warrants, and within certain 


search. As signer of the treaty of 1833, he owed it 
to himself, after so many severe attacks, to establish 


zones, and the citizens of both countries were hand-| the truth of the facts and principles in relation to. 


ed over for trial to their respective tribunals. In a 
word, the principle of the most complete equality | 
for both was preserved in the treaties, and no stipu- | 


those conventions, which have become the objects 
of public clamor. Both duties have been discharged 
by the illustrious orator with equal success, and with 


lation in favor of one nation was introduced in them | an eloquence which seems to be but the strong and | 


tothe prejudice of the other. M. de Broglie then | 
discussed the question of constitutionality, and con- 
tended that the government was not bound to submit | 
those treaties to the approbation of the chambers, | 
and that had it done so it would have violated the! 
constitution, ‘The treaty resembled the treaties of 
6xtradition, of which ten existed between France, 
Spain, Belgium, &c., and which had never been sanc- 
tioned by the legislature. 

from the fiction, that a vessel 
the territory of the country to which it belon 
positively contested, and he defied the noble peer | 
who had used it to cite a single article of French | 
legislation in justification of his assertion; by some 


i 
| 
j 


luminous expression of reason itself, 
Deputies. The day after the opening of the session, 


sident, vice presidents and secretaries were chosen, 
to hold office through the whole period of its exist- 
ence, and accordingly M. Sauzet, who was then 
chosen, is still president of the chamber. M. Jac- 
queminot, one of the vice presidents, has since his 
election to the vice presidency, been appointed com- 
mander of the national guard in the department of 
the Seine, and his seat in the chamber was vacated 
by that appointment. Although he was re-elected 
to the chamber, he did not choose to become a can- 
didate for the vice presidency. At the first ballot no 
choice was made, the ministerial candidate, M. Le- 
peletier D’Aulnay, wanting five votes; at the second 
he was elected by a decided majority. This election 
afforded an indication, which received further con- 
firmation afterwards, that although the regular oppo- 
sition were decidedly in a minority, there were among 
the naminal friends of the minister so many qualified 
and half way supporters, as to leave it doubtful whe- 


the members of the chamber were divided by lot! ther on the turning and test questions he could com- 
into niae bureaux, which. after the presentation of | mand a majority. 


tne budget, proceeded to choose their officers. 
ministry had a majority of eight of thé bureaux. 


These bureaux met the next day to nominate each} the address might prepare it. 
anc-'a member of the committee which should prepare | cordingly was in session for several days, and the 
The argument, derived the address in answer to the king’s speech. Before! different ministers appeared before it successively, 
at sea was a portion of the different bureaux made their nominations, a. de-| and addressed it on the several subjects of which 
ged, he | hate took place in each, on the policy of the govern-| they had charge. In the discussion thus begun the 
In | committee was occupied nearly a fortnight, the cham- 


ment and the topics alluded to in the address. 


The | 


After these preparatory proceedings, the chamber 
adjourned over for some days that the committee on 
This committee ac- 


these debates, explanations of the views of minis-| ber only meeting occasionally in its bureaux for the 


| ters and of the opposition, on important points, were | discussion and examination of the several bills sub- 


Writers it was called a floating colony, a floating is- elicited, more fully than they probably would be in| mitted to it by the ministers. 


land, but its character had never been properly de-| 
ned. The law of March, 1831, however, had 
M. de Broglie’s opinion, settled that point; it assi 
ated the vessel engaged in the slave trade to an in- 
strument of crime, and pronounced its confiscation; | 
and confiscation, it was well known, only existed in| 
the French code as respected instruments of crime. | 


Charge of their violating the criminal law of France, 
or having obstructed the progress of French trade, 
Which he treated as a mere speculative opinion, un- 
Justified by any document. He declared that, in the 
Course of ten years, only twelve complaints had been 
Made, seven of which rested on such flimsy reasons 





the ordivary transaction of business in the chamber. 


imi-| ry of our committees of the whole, is to obtain a) 24th. 


The committee of the chamber of deputies, having 


, in! ‘The object of the system of bureaux, like the theo-| completed their labors, reported their address on the 


The principal question had been whether it 


| thorough and informal investigation and discussion! would contain any remarks on the right of search.— 


of subjects, in which many members may take a/In theaddress adopted by the committee the following 


art, uucontrolled by the will of the majority. 


paragraphs appeared, the rest of the address being 


These debates in the separate bureaux, tock place | chiefly an echo of th» speech: 
He then vindicated those treaties against the; atthe same time. Afler the discussion, each bu- 


reau chose its delegate for the committee on the 
address, and thus eight ministerial members were 
seeured, there being but one of the regular opposi- 
tion—M. Odilon Barrot. In all there were 198 votes 
given for the ministerial] candidates, 126 for the op- 
position, and 29 votes blank or scattering. 





| 





‘‘Your majesty announces to us, that the common 
accord of the powers has consolidated the repose of 
the east, and produced in Syria the establishment of 
an administration conformable to the faith and 
wishes of the Christian population. We congratu- 
late you upon this happy intervention, and that your 
government has maintained in those distant countries 
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the ancient reputation of the power and humanity of | 


France. 

“United by asentiment of humanity, the powers 
apply themselves to the suppression of the infamous 
slave trade. We have seen with satisfaction, that 
by persevering in lending the assistance of France to 
this just enterprise the government of your majesty 
has not given its assent to the extension of the exist- 
ing conventions. For the honorable execution of 
those treaties, as long as they shall not be abrogated, 
we rely on the vigilance and firmness of your govern- 
ment; but, struck with the inconvenience which expe- 
rience hgs pointed out, and in the interest of the good 
intelligefice which is so necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of the common object, we anticipate with all 
our wishes the time when our commerce shall be 
ast under the exclusive guardianship of our 

ag.” 

he general discussion began on the 27th, when 
MM. G. De Beaumont, De Carne, De Lamartine, and 
Villemain, addressed the chamber at length. It was 
continued on the next day by MM. Laroche Jacque- 
Jein and St. Mare Girardin, and brought to a close 
on the 30th by MM. Ducos and Dugabe. The ad- 
dress was then taken up by sections, or paragraphs, 
and the four first were adopted, almost without re- 
mark. The fifth being read—it being the first above 
quoted—M. David offered an amendment, to strike 
out all after the words “repose of the east,’’ and to 
insert ‘‘and we felicitate ourselves on the part which 
your government has taken in this regard, and we 
desire that in vindicating the rights and privileges 
which were conceded to France in Turkey, it may 
succeed in rendering to the capitulations their force, 
to the administration of the Christian population of 
Syria their ancient independence, and to the Catholic 
religion in that country a protection more specific 
and more secure.” 

M. David supported his motion mm a long speech, in 
which he exhibited an ihtimate knowledge of the 
coudition of the people of Syria. derived from a re- 
sidence of fifieen years in the country in the capaci- 
ty of consul general. M. Guizot replied in aspeech 
in which he went into an interesting exposition of the 
policy of the European powers in regard to the east, 
and of the state of the people of Syria. M. Carne and 
M. Janvier followed, in further discussion of the de- 
tails of the question and of the condition and wants 
of the people. On the following day the debate 
was continued by MM. Dumon, De Valmy, Berryer, 
Carne, De Lamartine, Guizot, Vivien, Jules de Las- 
tevrie, and Dufaure. 

The speech M. Lamartine, the celebrated voyaguer 
and poet made an immense sensation. He had 
heretofore changed his position from opposition to 
ministerial; but now he returns more inveterate than 
ever, and exclaimed not so much against the minis- 
try as by allusion against the ‘‘whole system” ema- 
nating from Louis Philippe, who he thinks, under- 
stands neither the spirit of the age nor of the revo- 
Jution of 1830. He again expatiated also against 


the fortifications of Paris, which he has credit of | 


having alone always opposed, as new bastiles to check 
the denfsocratic spirit of the people. 

A great variety of curious and interesting facts 
were devoloped in the course of the debate. The 
question was finally taken, and it was found that 
there was the unusual number of 406 votes, consist- 
ing of 206 white balls—which were for the adoption 
of the amendment—and 203 black, or votes in the 
negative. The result produced a long continued sen- 
sation in the house. 

‘The chamber then proceeded to the consideration 
of the next paragraph given above. The debate 
upon it was opened by M. Dumon, the reporter of 
the address, who explained the views of the com- 
mittee. He was followed by M. Delangle, who al- 
though strongly opposed to the concession of the 
right of search, declared his intention of voting for 
the article. 

M. D’Orsonville arose and said he would oppose 
the amendment of the commission, and all the amend- 
ments. he treaties of 1831 and 1833 were not ad- 


verse to the rights of neutral powers, and France | 


was in the same condition after these treaties as be- 
fore. He thought, therefore, that the chamber ought 
to reject any proposal for engaging the government 
to negociate at present the modilication of the trea- 
ties. 

M. Guizot then rose and said, certain persons have 
threatened to press the cabinet hard, and embar- 
rass it on this question, es;ecially himself (M. Gui- 
zot) as a member of tiie cabinet. I wiil spare them 
the pains, said M. Guizot, by going to meet their at- 
tack, and by stating frankly what the cabinet thinks 
of its situation, and what it intends todo. This wiil 
much abridge the discussion. In general the cabinet 
was reproached with not acting m conformity to the 
decisious of the chambers. 

M. Biliault here asked leave to speak. 


ines cee p al "405 } 
| Saas? to raouly the iPear, of io4i. li 


M- Guizot said, Iwas personally sttacked for re-j 


was said I did | 
_order to keep power. But if I thought that{ 
honor or the country were to sufier by my presence 
in the cabinet, I would not have remained init. I 
would never remain in it on those conditions. Those 
who know me, know me well; and for those who do 
not know me, and my political feelings, I care little 
for persuading them. Yes, | advised the king to 
make the treaty of 1841, and I also advised the king 
not to ratify it. After the fall of Lord Palmerston’s 
ministry, the tory cabinet had proposed two treaties 
to us, that of the right of search, and a commercial 
treaty. We had accepted, or were willing to accept 
both, in order to draw closer the links of alliance 
with England. But public opinion, and that of the 
chamber, did not permit us to ratify. I ought then to 
have resigned. It is alleged I remained in office be- 
cause I believed that the general interests of our 
policy required my presence. I thought myself bet- 
ter fitted and able than any other minister to get 
England to accept the non-ratification of that treaty, 
without compromising the general peace, or the situ- 
ation of the country. My opinion of the treaty is 
known. I defended it with all my power, and with 
all the sincerity of my opinion. This was not doubt- 
ful. Every one knew that in not ratifying, I yielded 
solely to the opinion of my country. There was 
nothing, therefore, in my staying in power to com- 
promise myself or my country. I could make the 
non-ratification be accepted better than any other 
minister. I had the happiness to succeed, and to get 
it accepted, without complaint or reproach. I 
thought to have done well in doing this, and [ think 
that I did right. (Cheers). As to the treaties of 
1831 and 1833, 1] thought that their execution should 
Pg maintained, and that this was a question of good 
aith. 
M. Berryer here asked to speak. 


M. Guizot continued. I have executed these trea- 
ties with good faith, and I claimed the execution of 
their guarantees, neglected during ten years. As to 
negotiations in order to get these treaties modified, 
there was no use in making the attempt without any 
chance of success. If [did not take the wishes of 
the chamber and of public opinion seriously 1 would 
open a negotiation. Butl know it would not suc- 
ceed; and by undertaking it [ should remove the re- 
sponsibility of affairs from the cabinet, to throw it 
on the chamber and the country. This would be 
unworthy. Whenever the cabinet should believe 
with a profound conviction that the moment was 
come when the treaties might be dissolved by com- 
mon accord, he would then certainly negotiate, but 


this 





not till then. (Prolonged agitation.) The question 
of the right of search was more momentous than it 
was represented. It implicated our relations with 








noon aetna =————— 


_ Mr. Guizot said, every word T utter 
French. 

M. Garnier Pages asked leave to speak. 

M. Guizot said that government would preserve 
its liberty of action and its responsibility. It would 
receive with respect the opinion of the chambers 
and the wishes of the nation. But if we are asked 
for more than the dignity of the country and nationa| 
interests demand, all we can do is to refuse. 

The sitting was then suspended for a time. 
Billault, the lawyer employed by the slave traders 
of Nantes, rose to answer M. Guizot. He said that 
what the minister observed about his speech cross. 
ing the channel, and being read in England, was 
worthy of remark. The worst diplomacy was that 
which was carried on at the public tribune. But 
when a minister of foreign affairs was in discord 
with the sentiments of the nation, this seatiment had 
no resource but to make itself heard from the tribune. 
But first of all, he would ask, did the minister accept 
$e peraer ere proposed by the commission? Will he 
reply? 

M. Guizot said he would reply in good time. 

M. Billault said he hoped to have elicited a precise 
answer to a plain question? But the minister defer. 
red replying. He wanted to gain time and to sound 
the majority of the chamber. But with the present 
ministry all negotiations were indeed impossible.— 
The cabinet had even resuscitated and called into 
activity several parts of these treaties which have 
fallen into disuse. England, with the consent of 
France, was pursuing negotiations of these same con- 
ventions, so as to obtain for herself the exclusive 
right of search, exempting all the smaller states.— 
What was this but aiming at the universal. dominion 
of the seas! 

On the following day February Ist the debate was 
continued on this paragraph. 


ExTRACT FROM A SPEECH OF M. Guizor. The 
treaties exist, and bind France in respect to England. 
They are binding upon her not only in respect to 
England, but likewise in respect to other powers, 
whose accordance with them she herself has sought. 
Thus France has asked and obtained the adhesion of 
Denmark in 1834, of Sweden and Sardinia in 1836, 
of the Hanseatic towns and of Tuscany in 1837, and 
of Naples in 1838. Negotiations for the same object 
have been opened with the cabinets of Madrid, of 
Lisbon, and Rio Janeiro. In making these overtures, 


> . 
iS eminently 


France has invariably assured these powers, that the 


concessions required from them were conformable to 
the principles of the maritime laws, which France 
has always defended. It is at the suggestion of 
France that these powers have given thelr adhesion 
to the treaty, and the motive for our being so 
urgent, was, to prevent England from arrogating to 
herself exclusively the right of visiting the ships of 





England, and, with these, our general policy. Lam 
no partisan of any alliance. Independence of all, 
and good understanding with all, ought to be the po- 
licy of France. Ihave shown as yet no proofs of 
complaisance to any country. And in ali that has 
been said about England, | have refused infinitely 
more than I have granted. In Spain, France has 
maintained French policy; she showed neither weak- 
ness nor complaisance to England. 
there was no ili will towards France. She, on the 





| was necessary than articles in journals. 
j}acts were necessary. 
'existed between the two nations. 
‘to say so, in order that he might be heard on the | 
other side of the channel, and that people might, 
_know that this sentiment existed in both countries, 
‘although it might not appear. 


contrary showed a desire to be on good terms with 


| France. 


In order to destroy this sentiment something else 
Events and 
Just and equitable sentiments 
He was very glad 


The minister then 
entered on the praise of peace, which served to mor- 
alize the country, and ensure its welfare. He pre- 
| ferred it to that glory which ruined and corrupted 
‘nations; and he thought that a nation ought not to 
seek its future happiness in trials of strength and 
'gumes 6f hazard. Good intelligence with England 
was necessary, in order that the European coali- 
|tion against France might not be renewed. What 
| was demanded of them? Was it to sacrifice French 
'interesis, or was it not to follow an independent po- 
licy. 

M. Garnier Pages here interrupted the minis- 
‘ter by exclaiming that his speech was an English 
one. 
| M. Guizot said, [ do not know the person who in- 
_terrupts me. 
| Itis I! exclaimed M. Garnier Pages, getting up. 
| How! exclaimed M. Guizot, in turn. It is at the 
/'moment when I am declaring that France must pre- 
|serve an independent policy, and that she ought to 
sacrifice no interest. 
| M. Garnier Pages here exclaimed, you insult na- 

tional honor. (Cries of “order, order.’’) 


| treaty 


In Eng! ind | 


} 
} 


‘other nations. ‘These treaties have been in existence 


\for ten years, without there having been raised 
| ° ‘ ° ° 
| against them any serious objection. 


In this interval, 
|there have been but twelve cases of complaint made. 
|Several were without foundation, two have obtained 
‘reparation, three are yet sub judice. But for the 
if 1841, those of 1831 and 1833 would have 
jremained unnoticed. 
f return to the question. We have not undertaken, 
,as to the revocation of the treaties of 1831 and 1833, 
|} any negotiations; we do not believe that it would be 
wise, or opportune to undertake any at the present 
;moment. We do not think it the part of wisdom, be- 


| cause we think they would result, I repeat, as a mea- 


isure of weakness or of folly. 

It was my fomune, on an analogous occasion, 23 
well as upon a different subject, to have to say to 
Lord Palmerston, ‘my lord, you sacrifice a great po- 
licy to the small; good relations are worth more po- 
litically, morally, than the modifications of a treaty.” 
| (Agitation. ) 

Is it to be said that there is nothing to do, that 
nothing can be done to give and prepare a just satis- 
faction to the interests of the country; that we are, 
in future, to remain perpetually at the mercy of a 
foreign will? No!—not at all. At present there 1s 
room to do, and todo much. The treaties of 1831 
and 1833, at the same time that they impose obliga- 
tions disagreeable for us, offer us certain guarantles. 
1 do not discuss their worth whether greater or less; 
I understand even that the public sentiment does not 
| show itself satisfied with them. They have not been 
‘always referred to during the “let alone” policy, 
which has presided over this question for ten years. 
I know that serious guaranties have been neglected, 
all in the very beginning. Thus the conventions 
prescribed that every year a special stipulation, a 
convention, should regulate the number of cruisers 
employed by the two countries. The same article 
Stipulated that neither of the countries should have 
more than double the cruisers of the other. The first 
of these stipulations has been until latterly, neglect- 
ed. We go back to the “let alone” umes. Thus 
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<r re rekeee 
Engl d had 42 cruisers and France 31. England 
d not double our cruisers. I have entered upon 
ne accomplished a nerotiation to carry into execu- 
ese the conventions; the number of cruisers for 1843 
cal been fixed; England will have 49, and France 
” Thus equality will be established between the 
wo countries. it 
A third guaranty has been added, which is not 
without worth, as those may know who are acquaint- 
ed with this subject. It has been agreed that the | 
cruisers shall remain atiached to their stations and are 
not to pass from one station to another. 


Gentlemen, continued M. Guizot, in executing 
faithfully these treaties we will arrive at this alter- 
native: either the abuses will be really redressed, 
the inconveniences of the right of visit will cease, or 
if such inconvenience manifests itself, France, which 
is a sensible country, will take cognizance of it; or 
otherwise, the abuses will be renewed with aggrava- 
tion. Then, sirs, we would be in a position to say 
to England, “‘The object which we wished to attain, 
is reached, the treaties which had a temporary cha- 
racter must cease. If another circumstance mani- 
fested itself; if the treaties became really, by demon- 
stration of facts, between the two countries, a fre- 
quent cause of collisions, of dangers; if the peace of 
the two countries were compromised, { would be 
right to say that England, which is an intelligent and 
sensible country, would recognise that fact, and we 
would be right to demand her to recognise it. But 
itis not necessary to forget this wise sentiment of 
Grotius: 

“Treaties, concluded, are dissolved by mutual con- 
sent, or are cut by the sword.” 


We are bound to execute the treaties inasmuch as 
they exist. It is in executing them faithfully that 
we will succeed in demonstrating the alternative 
which [ have just indicated. 

Marshal Soult sustained the course of M. Guizot. 
We annex a portion of his speech: 

Marshal Sowt—Messieurs, this debate has been pro- 
tracted to such a length that I consider it my duty to 
come forward and state to the chamber that the | 
whole council has been unanimous in accepting every- 
thing uttered by the minister for foreign affairs, whe- 
ther here or in the chamber of peers. (Ironical | 
laughter on the left.) Irepeat my assertion, and de-| 
clare, besides, that with equal unanimity it joins the 
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Freneu, acanpemy. Sources of the Niie. It is 
known ihat at Kartoum the two streams of the Nile 
unite. called the White Nile and the Blue Nile; the 
latter of which was followed up to its source in 1774 
by Bruce. M. Jomard of the royal library of Paris 
has just announced to the institute the results of an 
Egyptian expedition undertaken under the command 
of Selim Bembachi, assisted by two French savans, 
This expedition with its 
mathematical instruments reached the 4th degree 42 
minutes from the meridian of Cairo without attain- 
ing to its source. They had gone 500 leagues from 
Kartoum, and in their Jong journey passed no chain 
of mountains although “the mountains of the moon” 
are traced on nearly all maps as existing on the route 
they had passed from the 5th to the 7th degree of la- 
titude. ‘The people are diverse in language, race, aud 
color; some of them of a bronze complexion and long 
hair; some worship the moon. Iron and gold abound. 
The king of the Behrs has his palace in the midst of 
waters, which can only be reached by swimming, 
and is guarded by a body of armed females, &c. 


TURKEY. 


Austria and Tur'iey are quarrelling about the 
steam navigation in the Levant. The Porte has for- 
bid its subjects to take passage in foreign steam ves- 
sels. Austria resists the ordinance and negotiations 
are in progress to obtain its repeal. If not repealed 
the Austrian envoy threatens to leave Constantino- 


ple. 
CHINA. 

The news from China is most satisfactory. The 
emperor has allowed the British, with their families, 
to reside at Canton, Amoy, Ningpo, Shanghe, and at 
Fowchow foo, to build a place in which to repair their 
ships, and to hold uninterrupted intercourse with the 
people. The most pestilent of all monopolies, that 
of the Hong merchants, has ceased to exist. In/ 
Hong Kong, which is governed by lord Saltoun, and | 
is, to all intents and purposes, a British colony, the | 
greatest activity prevails. The imperial commis- | 
sioners were expected at Canton in December, and | 
the adjustment of the pending disputes would occur | 
early in the present year. In all likelihood, these | 
concessions would not so readily have been obtained, | 
had not the discontent and destitution of the Chinese | 
themselves seemed to threaten their Tartar rulers | 
with an internal revolt, which the restoration of | 





and have arranged regarding the British trade, he, 
the governor, together with the lieutenant governor 
and the Tartar generals, will consult and make a re- 
presentation to the emperor regarding the American 
trade, and that its interests will be attended to. 

It is the opinion of many that arrangements will 


be made, under which, duties on goods imported in 


British vessels, and also duties on tonnage, will be 
paid, in the first place to the British consuls in the 


different ports, and afterward by them to the Chi- 


nese collectors of customs, or other officers, who 
may be appointed by the Chinese government. Should 


any such arrangement be made by sir H. Pottinger, 


and should a similar one be proposed by the Chinese 
respecting the American trade, we hope that our 
government will appoint consuls for China who are 
entirely unconnected with trade. Without reference 
to any person who has been, is, og may be consul to 
this country, American merchants will not be will- 
ing to pass their business in any way under the in- 
spection of a consul who is a merchant and engaged 
in the same trade they are pursuing—nor is it pro- 
per that they should be required to do so. 


EGYPT AND SYRIA. 

The overland mail brings intelligence from Alex- 
andria to the 23d of January. 

It was rumored that the Pacha is preparing a mili- 
tary expedition to Darfur, that Hassan Pacha is- 
about to leave Cairo with two regiments, to join a 
force of some 8,000 men already in the upper coun- 
try. 

The news from Syria is to the 9th of January.— 
The Maronites have given upthe cause of the Drus- 
es, and have joinedthe Turks. An engagement had 
taken place in which the Druses were defeated. 


SPAIN. 

“The conduct of general Seoane at Barcelona—his 
severity in exacting the contributions—his quarter- 
ing the soldiery on all the principal inhabitants—his 
putting down the freedom of discussion in the press, 
and throwing the writers into prison, and suppressing 
three journals—this system of severity is producing 
its fruits, and another revolt, not less formidable and 
bloody, may be anticipated. Indeed, rumors were 
current in Paris that serious disturbances had made 
their appearance at Barcelona, but they do not ap- 
pear to be well founded. The city was in a state of 
the greatest fermentation. Secret meetings were 


sentiments just expressed to you by the minister of peace, and consequent revival of trade, would pre- ‘held, and all the preliminaries for another revolt 


the interior. ‘Therefore on this head there can be no) 
misunderstanding, for the mutual responsibility of the | 
cabinet is complete. I mention this in answer to M. | 
O. Barrot, who appears to think that this question | 
peculiarly affects the minister of foreign affairs. (Ap-! 
probation.) In the course of this discussion frequent | 
allusions have been made io the English alliance. I) 
declare that | am a warm partizan of that alliance. | 
lalready made a similar statement on my retura from | 
London some years back. But long before that pe- | 
riod, | had learned on the battle-field to esteem the | 
English nation. 1 fought against the English until | 
the battle of Toulouse— | 
A voice—And Waterlov. 


Marshal Soult—Yes, and at Waterloo, for I was | 
standing by the side of Cambronne when he cried— | 
“The guard dies, but never surrenders!” (Interrup- | 
lion, and ironical cheers from the left.) I fought, [| 
say, against the English up to the battle of Toulouse, | 
When | was defending the independence of my coun- | 
try, and I fired for it the last cannon-shot. (Cheers.) | 
I was sent to London, and France knows the recep- | 
lion that | met with. Can it be supposed, though 1 | 
announce myself a partisan of the English alliance, 
that I the president of tie council, whether a marshal | 
of France or a private soldier—shall ever be unmind- 
ful of the honor and independence of my country! 
(Loud aud continued cheering.) No, messieurs, not- | 
withstanding the friendly feeling that I have just ex- | 
pressed to you, if the destinies of France should force | 
‘et lo a war with England or any other nation, she | 
Siould always find me ready, as long as a breath of | 
l€ remained, to march where my duty called me; | 
or should I find it necessary, I should follow the ex- | 
ample of marshal de Saxe at Fontenoy, and get my- | 
scif carried to the field of battle. (Loud cheers.) | 

hey talk of the independence of our flag and of the | 
mere Is it supposed that any member of | 
1’ €adinet is capable of failing in his duty in so no- 
© @ Cause. 


on the question of the right of search—the subject is 
Wornout. (Assent.) [shall merely repeat, that the 


“inet accepts the position in which the paragraph | 


of the address places us—(approbation)—and I am 
° opinion that no person in this assembly will raise 


a slightest doubt as to the sincerity of this deciara- 
1on, (Cheers, ) 


Which the chamb 
“Y°S 278—noes 101; majority for ministers 177. 


| 


! 


lhe debate was terminated by M. Berryer, after | attention to the communication made to him. 


vent. 
Frencu acent. Colonel Rancigny 1s in China.— | 


The emperor has published a proclamation ordering | 
Elepoo and other high officers to ‘see what the barba- 


rian wants, and what is the object of his voyage.” | 
. . ; . \ 
The New York Commercial Advertiser has an in- | 


teresting letter from Canton, as follows: 
Canton, Nov. Ist, 5th, 6th, and 18th, 1842. | 
The Mazeppa has gone up the coast of China, up- | 


on an experimental voyage. 


The five ports are to be opened to foreign trade; | 


foreigners may trade with any and all Chinese, which | 
does away with the Co Hong system, and foreigners | 
are to be allowed to reside with their families, at any | 


i 


of the above five trading posts. 


We hear that the commissioners in their discus- | 
sions with Sir H. Potinger, are particularly anxious | 
that nothing whatever, which can be considered as 
fairly growing out of the principles of the treaty, 
shall be left for future adjustment, they being anxi- 
ous to arrange all the details now, to prevent disputes 
hereafter, and to make the present arrangement as | 
permanent as possible. 
Chusan from Nankin about the 10th ultimo, but it is 
quite uncertain when he will reach this quarter, al- 
though the general opinion is, not before the middle 
of December. The subject of the tariff will not be 
taken up, itis understood, until he arrives, and also 
the high commissioners either at Hong Kong or this 
place. Present prospects are that no vessels can be 
despatched before China new year, which is tne 29th 
January. 


a day ortwo leave China in the Constellation, for 
Manilla, toreturn in a month or six weeks, has late- 
ly addressed a communication to the viceroy, which, 
from the tenor of the reply, we infer was to ask 
that the American trade might be placed upon the 


(Cries of ‘no, no.”) I shall not enter | cin footing hereafter, as the British trade with 


China. We have not had an opportunity of seeing a 
copy of the commodore’s letter, but have seen a 
translation of the answer, which is a civil one and 
satisfactory also. ‘The governor states that the em- 
peror is aware, as he the governor is also, that the 


| American merchants have been better contented and 


more observant of the Jaws than those of other na- 
tions, and that therefore he is well disposed to pay 


| Our countrymen there, however, have no reason 


He | 
ers divided, when there appeared, | then informs the commodore that as soon as the the district of lands subject to sale at New Orleans, 
‘high commissioners and sir H. Pottinger arrive here ! Lowisiana. 


Were apparent.” 

The above extract tallies with French views 
and hopes, yet Spain may be in a firmer state than 
they would have us to believe. 


PORTUGAL. 

The negotiations for the new tariff continue, but 
as sir Robert Peel stated in the house of commons a 
few nights ago, he is tired of the procrastination ex- 
hibited by the Portuguese authorities. 


ARGENTINE AND ORIENTAL REPUBLICS. 

Slavery abolished. The total defeat of the army of 
the president, Rivera, on the 6th December at Etre 
Rios, created the greatest alarm and despondency,— 
As a last resort for self-preservation, a decree was 
issued abolishing slavery throughout the republic 
from the date thereof, and 2000 thus liberated, were 
immediately embodied for defence of the republic. 
The victorious party, meantime, were deterred from 
availing themselves of their advantage by tle decid- 
ed expression of the French and English ministers to 
the Argentine government, whose attempted media- 


tion had been refused by Rosas, notwithstanding 
Sir H. Pottinger arrived at | 


which, they had resolved or had received orders to 
take other measures to pacify the belligerents, to 
protect the interests of foreigners residing on this 


side, and to secure the peaceable navigation of the 


river Plate. This has been notified to general Rosas, 
and a formal protest has been made against his troops 
invading the Banda Oriental. It is said, that the 
government has been informed by the British and 
French ministers, that if the people can sustain 


themselves for thirty days, they may expect an arm- 
Commodore Kearney, who is now here, and will in| 


ed intervention in their favor, if necessary. 


to be alarmed for their: safety, as our flag will pro- 


tect them. The U.S. schooner Enterprise is lying 


there, and com. Morris is present to take any mea- 


sures necessary for their security, in case of an out- 


break. The Delaware and Columbia are off this 


port, 
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APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 

| _ George Brent, coljector of the customs at Alexan- 
dria, D. C. vice Joseph Eaches. 

Greenberry Dorsey, receiver of public moneys for 
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tice has been received by the collector, that the de- 


' D’Anville has been produced, the original of which 


EXTENSION OF THE PENSION ACT.—The | 


Cottingham, which was brought before the court by 


es 
te 


immediately after the 7th paragraph, the follow. 


widows of revolutionary soldiers entitled to re-' a writ of error to a judgment of the superior court | ing: 


ceive pensions under the acts of 7th July, 1838, and | 
of August, 1842, and the resolution of 16th Au-| 
gust, 1842, for five years from the 4th March, 1836, | 
are entitled by the act approved on the 3d inst. to 
receive the same annually or pension for one year 
from the 4th March, 1843. 


RELATIONS WITH BELGIUM. Official no- 


cree recently issued by the Belgian government, im- 

ing extra duties upon vessels of the United States, 

as been repealed by a proclamation, dated Jan. 7, 

1843. It will be remembered that this decree was 

issued by the Belgian government, in consequence of 

a misapprehension about our laws, as applied to the 
Belgian steamship queen. [.V. Y. Jour. Com. 


THERED LINE MAP. Extract from the speech 
delivered in the senate while the treaty was pending, 
by senator Buchanan. 

“In opposition to this treaty line. so clearly defin- 
ed by Dr. Franklin, and to make Dr Franklin con- 
tradict himself, the copy of an old French map by 


was found by Mr. Sparks in the office of foreign af- 
fairs at Paris, among 60,000 other maps. It is dated | 
it 1746; and upon its face there is a line traced, in | 
red ink, running along the highlands which divide | 
the head waters of the Penobscot and Kennebec on 
the south, from the tributaries of the St. John on the | 
north. Much importance seems to have been attach- 
ed to the map by the secretary of state. Jt was com- 
municated to the committee on foreign relations in 
great confidence, and with an air of solemn mystery; 
and serious apprehensions were expressed lest Lord 
Ashburton might obtain information of the existence 
of so precious a document. The dreaded inference 
was that this must be the very map which had been 
marked by Dr. Franklin for Count Vergennes, at his 
request; and that the red lines upon it were the boun- 
dary lines of the-United States, according to the 
treaty traced by the hand of its chief negotiator. In 
wp English, that, notwithstanding Dr. Franklin 
ad signed the provisional treaty on the 30th day of 
November, 1782, defining the north eastern boundary 
of the United States, to be a line drawn due north 
from the source of St. Croix river to the highlands, 








; Naval establishment, 


of Norfolk county. The court of appeals reversed 
the judgment of the court below, (which discharged 
Cottingham on the ground of alienage,) and decided 
that his enlistment was lawful notwithstanding he 
was an alien, and that the provision contained in the 
11th section of the act of 1802 created no legal im- 
pediment to such enlistments. 


ABSTRACT OF APPROPRIATIONS made at the 
last session of congress for the half calendar year 
ending June 30, 1843, and the fiscal year ending 
June 30. 1844—that is, for eighteen months. 

Civil and diplomatic, 6 months, ending 
June, 30, 1843, $1,895,068 00 

Civil and diplomatic year, ending June 
30, 1544, 3,696,952 00 

Military establishment, 4,733,130 00 

Fortifications, 808,500 00 

9,136,784 00 

2,104,205 00 


1,117,490 00 
46,000 00 


532,726 00 


Indian department, 

Fensions, invalid, revolutionary, and 
widows, 

Pensions, naval, 

To give effect to the treaty with Great 
Britain, 

Improvement of the navigation of the 
Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, and Ar- 
kansas rivers, 

Construction of harbors on Lake Mi- 
chigan, 

Payment to Georgia militia, 

To establish telegraphs, 

For survey of harbor of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, 

Private claims, amount not ascertained, 
but which may be estimated about 
Various public objects, such as extra 
pay to officers of the exploring ex- 
pedition, pay of Michigan militia 
called out to maintain neutrality on 
the Canadian frontier, and others 
which are direcied to be settled, the 
amount not known, but, when ascer- 
tained, to be paid at the treasury, es- 

timated at, 


150,000 00 
80,000 00 
19,400 00 
30,000 00 

3,000 60 


50,000 00 


100,000 00 
$24,499,255 00 








and thence along the highlands dividing the rivers 
which flow into the St. Lawrence from those which | 
empty themselves into the Atlantic; yet that, only six | 
short days thereafter, he had marked this very treaty | 
line upon a map for Count Vergennes, as a line not 
running north at all from the source of the St. Croix, | 
but running west; and not separating the head waters 


of the tributaries of the St. Lawrence from the rivers | 


which fall into the Atlantic ocean, but dividing the 
tributaries of the St. John from the head waters of 
the Kennebecand the Penobscot. To credit this, we 
must believe either that the Doctor had a very short 


memory, or that he did not understand the plainest | 
provisions of the treaty to which he had just become | 


a party. Neither the one supposition nor the other 
can be tolerated fora moment. Those who attach 
such importance to the map, surely could not have 
been aware of the fact, that previous to the year 1763, 
when Canada was ceded by France to England, all 
the French maps that were published had the divid- 
ing line between the possessions of France and Eng- 
Jand marked in this very manner. By this line 
France claimed against England prior tothe year 
1763; and it would have been ‘“‘passing strange” if this 


‘old map of 1746—bearing date thirty six years be-| 


fore the existence of our provisional treaty with Eng- 
Jand—should not have been thus marked. The 
wonder would have been to have found any map of 
that date in the’ French foreign office marked in any 
other manner. 

The logic by which Dr. Franklin would be made 
to stultify himself is, that he certainly did mark some 
map for Count Vergennes with the lines of the pro- 
visional treaty; but what has become of the map, no 
man living can tell. Anold French map, of 1746, 
however, has been found by Mr. Sparks, among sixty 
thousand other maps, marked as all French maps 
were previous to 1763. Therefore, this must be the 
very map which Dr. Franklin sent to Count Vergen- 
nes sixty years ago; Quod erat demonstrandum.— 
Such an assertion is too absurd to be assailed by se- 
rious argument. 


-——- 


ENLISTMENT OF ALIENS IN VIRGINIA.— 
We learn from the Richmond Compiler that the court 
of appeals of Virginia, on the 20ih instant, by the 
unanimous decision of the judges, settled this much 
vexed question—so far, at least, as the state of Vir- 
ginia and her judicial tribunals are concerned. 

The question as to the legality of such enlistments 


which are paid exclusively out of the revenues of 
that department, and theretore are no charge on the 


[In arriving at these sums, fractions of dollars 
were not taken into the additions. 
The appropriations for the post office department, 


treasury, amount to $4,545,000. } 
Amount of annual appropriations from 1829 to 1842, 
inclusive, and exclusive of public debt and trust funds. 


1829 413,396,094 88 1836 $37,755,606 11 
1830 14,884,346 U7 1837 34,126,807 18 
1831 13 588,681 39 1838 33,138,371 59 
1832 18,397,751 82 1839 23,862,560 15 
1833 92 025,217 05 1840 21,733,116 57 
(1834 20,968,992 49 1841 25,888,272 24! 
1835 17,830,681 40 1842 23,177,921 60 
THE ARMY. 


War department, January 30, 1842. 

| Articre LXXIX, paragraph 1199, of “GENERAL 
REGULATIONS FOR THE ARMY,” is amended by adding 
, thereto, the following: 
| ‘Such examination must be had and such report 
/must be made within two years previous to the ap- 
point or promotion of the individual applying ” 
| J. C. SPENCER. 

The chief of the ordnance department will take 
the necessary measures for repairing and preserving 
in complete order, the armament of the forts, and 
for this purpose he shall make or cause to be made 
'a careful inspection of all ordnance, carriages, am- 
/munition and ordnance stures in the respective forts 
in the United States, once in each year. 

Atan inspection of the armament of a fort by any 
inspecting officer, the commanding officer of the 


{ 
j 


| post shall cause him to be furnished with an invento- 
'ry of ordnance and ordnance stores pertaining to the 
same and afford the aid of such men as may be ne- 
/cessary for handling and exhibiting for inspection, the 
carriages, cannon, implements, projectiles, ammuni- 
‘tion, &c. 

The inspecting officer will note on the inventory, 
the condition of the property—whether serviceable 
or unserviceable, and also such suggestions as he may 
deem necessary for its better preservation. He will 
make a report to the ordnance office of every inspec- 
tion, and forward the inventory of the property with 
his remarks thereon. J. C. SPENCER. 

February 11, 1843. 

Paragraph 953, Articie 77, of the “ReGuLations 
OF THE ARMY,” is hereby amended, by inserting 
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To the assistant commissary general of subsistence 
and to the commissaries of subsistence, when jn 
the opinion of the commissary general of subsis- 
tence the extent of their duties will warrant it, one 
room for an office and one cord of wood per month 
between the Ist October and the 30th of April. 


J. C. SPENCER. 
February 17, 1843. 
War department, March 3, 1843. 
The authority to grant leaves of absence contained 
in paragraph 141, of the general regulations as 
amended by the regulation of July 16, 1842, is limi- 
ted to the commanders of military geographical! de. 
partments and does not authorize their taking leave 
of absence themselves. Leave of absence can be 
granted only at general head quarters. And the pro- 
visions of paragraph 140, are extended to the heads 
of bureaus in the war department and the officers un- 
der their charge. Applications by such officers, for 
leave of absence for a time exceeding that specified 
in paragraph 140, will be addressed to the secretary 
of war, through the chief the bureau to which the 
officer belongs. J. C. SPENCER. 
The foregoing revised REGULATIONS are published 
for the government of the army. 
By order, R. JONES, ad’j gen’l. 
Adj. general’s office, Washington, March 4, 1343. 


GENERAL ORDERS—NO. 2]. 
Headquarters of the army, adj't genl’s office, 
: Washington, March 8, 1843. 
I. The following movements of troops, from and 
within the 9th military department, will be made by 
its commander as soon as, in his judgment, the pub- 
lic service in that quarter may permit: 
II. The 3d infantry for Jetferson Barracks, to con- 
stitute a part of the western reserve; 


III. One company of the 3d artillery from St. Au- 
gustine (to be designated by the commander of the 
regiment) for the garrison of the arsenal near Av- 
gusta, Georgia, and the other company of that regi- 
ment from the same place, for Fort Moultrie, to con- 
stitute a partof its garrison; 


IV. The two companies of the 7th infantry, now 
at Tampa Bay, for the occupation of the post of Ba- 
ton Rouge; 


V. Two companies of the 8th infantry to re-occu- 
py Key West; 

VI. Of the same regiment, at least two companies 
to re-place the present garrison at Tampa Bay, and 
at least four to replace the present garrison at St. 
Augustine, the future headquarters of the regi- 
ment; 


Vil. And the commander of the 9th department 
will cause to be temporarily occupied such other 
posts, within the same, as he may deem necessary to 
give confidence to resident citizens. 


VIII. As soon as the companies of the 7th from 
Tampa Bay, arrive at Baton Rouge, the present gar 
rison of the latter will be put in motion as follows: 
the two companies of riflemen, for Fort Jesup, and 
the company of the 4th infantry for the headquar- 
ters of its regiment. 


IX. On the arrival of any of the troops from the 
south, at Jefferson Barracks, the commander of the 
3d military department will detach two companies 
from that post for Fort Leavenworth, and send the 
company of the Ist infantry, now on the Missouri, 
to join a post of its regiment on the Upper Missis- 
sippi. He may also make such other detachments 
from the 3d and 4th infantry, for cavalry posts, as to 
leave but eight companies of each of those regi 
ments at Jefferson Barracks. 


X. The commander of the same department will 
also detach a company of dragoons to Fort Gibson, 
in order to give the means to the commander of 
the 2d military department to send one of that re 
giment to Fort Towson, and to retain two at Fort 
Gibson. , 


XI. The commander of the 2d department will 
make such distribution of the infantry and riflemen, 
under his command, as he may deem necessary 
to the public service—taking care to break up n0 
established post, unless it be that on the False 
Washita, without leave from general headquarters. 


XII. Under th: instructions of the commanders ol 
the 2d and 3d departments, the dragoons within their 
respective limits, are expected during favorable sea- 
sons, to make reconnoissances beyond the limits of the 
transplanted Indians on our western frontiers. 


XIIL. A uniform for the riflemen will be prescrib 
ed ina few days. In the meantime and until the 
new one can be supplied, the regiment will continue 
to wear the dress of the late 2d dragoons. — 

L. THOMAS, ass’t adj’t gen- 








arose in the case of the United States against George 


in the table of allowances for fuel and quarters 


By order of major general Scott. 
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GENERAL ORDERS, NO. 22. 
Head quarters of the army, adj’t gen’l office, 
Washington, March 13, 1843. 

I. The general in chief has received the following 
instructions for’publication to the army: / 

War department, March 13, 1843. 

The late second regiment of dragoons having by 
Jaw been dismounted and converted into a regiment 
of riflemen, so much of the instructions of this de- 
partment dated May 20, 1842, published in general 
orders No. 23 of that year, as reduces the number of 
horses for a company of dragoons below its number 
of enlisted men, is revoked. The entire regiment 
of dragoons, as it is to be ultimately reduced by sec- 
tion Ist of the act of congress, approved August 23, 
1842, less forty-two enlisted men (to allow that num- 
ber of horses tor the cavalry school of practice at the 
military academy) will be kept mounted, and at all 
times ready for field service. 

J. M. FORTER, see. of war. 

II. If in time one hundred of the best public 
horses helonging to the companies of the late 2d dra- 
goons, at Fort Towson and on the False Washita, 
will be reserved from sale (under the general orders, 
No. 18, of the present year,) for the use of the three 
companies of the present regiment of dragoons, 
which are, or soon will be, on service in the 2d mili- 
tary departinert, and also forthe two companies of 
dragoons at Fuit Scott. Twenty of those reserved 
horses may be needed at Fort Towson. The re- 
maining eighty will be sent under the instructions of 
the commander of the 2d military department to Fort 
Gibson, whence forty will be taken to Fort Scott 
under the orders of the commander of the 3d depart- 
ment. Any surplus, after the distribution, will be 
sold as directed in the late order. 

Ii!. The ‘regiment of riflemen” will retain the 
organization of the late 2d dragoons, except as to the 
farriers and blacksmiths, who wall be immediately 
discharged from the army. 

By command of major gen. Scott. 

; R. JONES, ad’j gen’l. 


THE NAVY. 

Orriciat. The board of Navai Surgeons, recent- 
ly convened at Philadelphia, for the examination of 
such assistant surgeons of tiie navy, as had permission 
to present themselves, have reported the following as 
qualified for promotion, viz: 

Assistant surgeon James C. Palmer, to stand on 
the register next after passed assistant surgeon Char- 
les A. Hassler. 

Those examined, whose commissions bear date 9th 
February, 1837, to stand thus— 

No. lL. John L. Fox. 

No. 2. C. F. B. Guilleu. 

Those examined, whose commissions bear date 6th 
September, 1837, to stand thus— 

No. 1. John ‘I’. Mason. 

No. 2. Charles D. Maxwell. 

No. 3. Edward J. Rutter. 

No. 4. Juhn J. Abernethy—Commission dated 9th 
February, 1837. 

No. 5. James M. Smith: 

No. 6. Charles W. Tait. 

Navy department, March 14, 1843. 


Commanper Mackenzie. As efforts are making 
to induce a belief that the case of commander Mac- 
kenzie is legally cognizable before the civil tribu- 
nals, we are gratified with the opportunity of pub- 
lishing the annexed opinion, from one of authority 
indeed—Chancellor Kent,—a man living in an at- 
mosphere above prejudice and passion, and whose 
dicta on questions of law may be accepted with all 
confidence, as those of pure reason and unerring jus- 
tice, [M. Y. Amer. 

CASE. 

Captain Mackenzie is on trial before a naval court 
martial, upon a charge of murder, committed on the 
high seas, while acting as commander of the United 
States sloop of war Somers. ‘The trial is proceed- 
ing on board of the U.S. ship N. Carolina, and has 
been pending for some weeks past. Capt. Mackenzie 
ad been previously tried before a naval court of in- 
quiry on the like charge and acquitted. I[t is stated 
that a complaint has been preferred against captain 
Mackenzie before the grand jury in the circuit court 
of the United States, now Sitting in New York, in 
order that he may be indicted and tried in the same 
Court for the same alleged crime. My opinion is 
requested on the question, whether a district or cir- 
cuit court of the United States can properly take 
cognizance of the charge under the above circum- 
Stances? 

OPINION. 


In this same case of captain 


Mackenzie, Judge 
Betts of the ast j 


tL) ot f _— . 
Ct court of the Untied Siates, Som 


un ago, left it as a doubtful or unsettled question, 
Whether the circuit or district courts of the United 
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concurrent jurisdiction with courts martial over of- 
fences committed on board ships of war. If they 
had, he considered that the proviso of the eleventh 
section of the act referred to, showed that the pow- 
ers of courts martial were not abrogated or suspend- 
ed: and that it was doubtful whether the courts of 
civil jurisdiction were under the necessity of exer- 
eising their jurisdiction. ; 

First. JI consider the better opinion to be, that 
crimes and offences committed on the high seas by 
a person in the actual service of the United States, 
on board one of their vessels of war, and duly com- 
missioned and claiming to act under that authority, 
are not cognizable under the jurisdiction of the courts 
of the United States. The fitting and peculiar cog- 
nizance of such erimes and offences is in the naval 
courts martial, instituted under the act of congress, 
of April 23d, 1800, which created a naval code of 
martial law, for the trial and punishment of crimes 
and offences committed in the naval service of the 
United States. It has been from the beginning an 
adjudicated and settled principle in the jurisprudence 
of the United States, that the federal courts have no 
criminal jurisdiction but what is expressly conferred 
upon them by acts of congress. Now there is no 
statute any where giving express jurisdiction to civil 
courts of the United States over crimes at sea in the 
United States navy. The enactments in the naval 
code of 1800 cover the whole ground by the detailed 
and specific provisions for the punishment of crimes 
committed in the United States navy, by naval courts 
martial, which have jurisdiction to try all crimes 
and offences whatever, so committed, and to acquit 
or to convict and award the highest punishments 
known to the Jaw. If the crimes act of 1825 intend- 
ed to interfere with the naval code of discipline, and 
transfer it to the civil courts, the intention of con- 
gress would no doubt have been expressly and clear- 
ly declared. 
be even to give concurrent jurisdiction to the civil 
courts, ought not to be left to construction, and to be 
drawn by inference merely. I consider, therefore, 
the sounder opinion to be, that the jurisdiction of the 
naval courts martial is in the case stated exclusive, 
and that the courts of the United States of civil ju- 
‘risdiction, have no lawful cognizance of the case.— 
| Nor ought they to have upon principles of* public 
| policy, nor would they have without fatally impair- 
‘ing the authority, character and discipline of the 
| American navy. Courts martial act under a distinct 
and peculiar code, and which Lord Mansfield termed 
a sea military code, which the wisdom of ages had 
formed.’ The act of congress or 23d April, 1800, 
had digested and adopted that code. It specified 
particular punishments for particular crimes, and 
declared further, that all crimes committed by per- 
sons belonging to the navy, and not therein specified, 
should be punished, ‘“‘according to laws and customs 
in such cases at sea.’’ This is what Lord Mansfield 
had also declared, when he observed that “‘when a 
man is charged with an offence against the articles, or 
where the articles are silent against the usages of the 
navy, he could only be tried by acourt martial.’ In 
the naval public service, commanders ‘‘must act upon 
delicate suspicions, upon the evidence of their own 
eyes. They must give desperate commands—they 
must require instantaneous obedience.” A naval 
tribunal only is capable of appreciating all these cir- 
cumstances, and without that stern discipline and 
perfect command that the naval code requires, an 
American man of war would soon become, to use 
again an expression of Lord Mansfield, ‘ta rabble, 
dangerous only to their friends, and harmless to the 
enemy.” 

Second. But if the federal civil courts be admit- 
ted to have conncurrent jurisdiction in the case of 








such officers, yet they lose that jurisdiction, if a na- 
val court martial had previously taken cognizance of 
ihe charge. In the case of concurrent jurisdiction 
under the same government, jurisdiction attaches ex- 
clusively to the one that first assumes cognizance of 
the case—for no man can be tried at the same time | 
in two jurisdictions. It would be equally unjust and 
absurd. If he be acquitted by a naval court martial, 


States had, under the crimes act of March 2d, 1825, | 


Such a fatal interference as it would } 





that acquittal would be a good bar to an indictment 
and trial for the same offence; for no person, says 
the constitution of the United States, shall be ‘sub- | 
ject, for the same offence, to be twice put in jeopar- | 
dy of life or limb.” If he be on trial before a naval | 


in abatement of any criminal prosecution i: 
in a national civil court of criminal jurisdiction for | 
the same offence. It may be declared as a settled | 
principle, and founded on the plainest justice and | 
good sense, that where there are two tribunals under 
ihe same governine:', of e jurisdiction, the 
urisdiction of that trinunal » r 


zance by process of the subject matter, is conclusive, 





mecurrent } 
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court martial, that fact would constitute a good plea | 


and a plea in abatement of such Lis-pendens would | 


be available. Were it otherwise, a man might be 
not only harrassed, but destroyed in the conflict be- 
tween the two jurisdictions, both claiming him and 
trying him at the same time. 

In my opinion, therefore, in either point of view 
of the question stated, the circuit court of the U. 
States for New York, cannot lawfully, nor without 
great injury and injustice, take cognizance of the case 
stated. Signed, JAMES KENT. 

New York, March 7, 1843. 
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MARYLAND. 

An act to sell the state’s interest in the internal im- 
provement companies, and to pay the debts of the 
state. 

Whereas in the present embarrassed condition of 
the finances of the state, and the great depression of 
business of all kinds, the public interest requires that 
the debt of the state should be paid off at the earliest 
nossible day, that the people may be relieved from 
taxation: And whereas the present moment seems 
to be propitious for the sale of the interest of the 
state in the several interna! improvement companies, 
whereby the state may be separated from corpora- 
tions, the connexion with which has involved it in 
the embarrassments under which it is now suffering: 
Therefore, 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the general assembly of 
Maryland, That the treasurer of the Western Shore 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to ad- 
vertise in such papers in this country and Enrope as 
he may deerm proper, until the first day of July, for 
proposals from the creditors of the state and others, 
for the purchase of all the interest which the state 
holds in the following corporation, viz. In the Ches- 
apeake and Chio canal company, the Baltimore and 
Obio rail road company, and the Washington branch 
rail road company, the Tidewater canal company, 
and the Susquehanna rail road company. 


Sec. 2. 4nd be enacted, That, on and after the day de- 
signated in the previous section of this act, it shall be 
the duty of the said treasurer, and he is hereby author- 
ized and directed, to sell and dispose of the whole of 
the interest of the state in the Chesapeake and Ohio ca- 
nal company to any person or persons, at and for a 
sum not less than five millions of dollars, payable in 
bonds or certificates of debt of the state, and bearing 
an interest of not less than five per cent.; and upon 
the delivery of said bonds to him to be cancelled, he 
shall execute to the purchaser or purchasers a con- 
veyance or transfer of all the interest of the state in 
the said Chesapeake and Ohio canal company: Pro- 
vided, however, That the bonds issued for the benefit 
of the Baltimore and Ohio rail road company, and 
remaining unsold on the first day of January last, in 
the hands of said Baltimore and Ohio rail road com- 
pany, or its agents, except the sum of five thousand 
pounds sterling, already sold, shall not be received, 
directly or indirectly, in payment of the state’s inter- 
est as aforesaid: And provided, further, That before 
any transfer shall be made of the interest of the 
state in said Chesapeake and Ohio canal, the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio canal company shall, in proper form 
secure to the holders of the scrip and other credi- 
tors of the said company the payment of said scrip 
and debts within twenty years from the date of said 
transfer, with annual interest at six per cent.; the 
capital of said bonds to be payable et the option of 
said company, either in current money or state bonds 
outstanding. 


Sec. 3. And be it enacted, That, on or after the day 
designated in the first section of this act, upon deli- 
very of state bonds or certificates of debt, bearing an 
interest of not less than five per cent., to the treasu- 
rer aforesaid, not Jess in amount than four millions 
two hundred thousand dollars, it shall be the duty of 
the treasurer, and he is hereby authorized and dir- 
ected, to convey to the purchaser or purchasers, in 
proper form, all the stock which the state holds in the 
Baltimore and Ohio rail road company and the 
Washington Branch thereof; and upon the execution 
and delivery, by said company, to the treasurer, of a 
mortgage, in proper form, upon the profits of said 


‘company arising from the Washington Branch of said 
‘rail road, for the payment of a perpetual annuity of 


thirty thousand dollars, payable quarterly at the 
state treasury, the treasurer is authorized and em- 
powered to execute to said company a release of the 


stituted | tax of one-fifth of the passage money on said Wash- 


ington Branch, secured to the state by existing laws, 
and the charter of the company shall from thence- 
forth be continued until the first of July, eaghteen hun- 
dred and sixty-three; and the said company are here- 
by authorised to borrow one million of collsrs, and to 
ze the property_of the company therefor, 
Suc. 4. vind be ui enacied, ‘Phat, on or ailer the day 
designated in the first section of this act, upon deli- 
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very to the treasurer of the Western Shore of state 
bonds or certificates of debt, bearing an interest of 
not less than five per cent., to the amount of one mil- 
lion of dollars, and the interest then due to the state 
by the Susquehanna and Tide water Canal company, 

e treasurer is hereby authorized and empowered to 
a to the purchaser or purchasers all the inte- 
rest of the state in said company. 

Sec. 5. nd be it enacted, That, on or after the day 
designated in the first section of this act, upon deli- 
very to the treasurer of the Western Shore of state, 
bonds or certificates of debt, bearing an interest of 
not less than five per cent., to the amount of one mil- 
lion five hundred thousand dollars, the said treasurer 
is hereby authorized and directed to convey to the 

urchaser or purchasers all the interest of the state 
in the Susquehanna rail road company. 

Sec. 6. nd be it enacted, That, the annuity secured 
to the state by this act from the Baltimore and Ohio 
rail road company, shall be forever set apart and 
held sacred for the use and benefit of the school fund 
of this state. 

State of Maryland, to wit: 

Be it remembered, and we hereby certify, that the 
aforegoing is a true copy of the act entitled ‘An act 
to sell the state’s interest in the Internal Improvement 
companies, and to pay the debts of the state,” which 
passed the general assembly of Maryland, at De- 
cember session, one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-two. 

Given under our hands, at the city of Annapolis, 
this 13th day of March, 1843. 

JOHN NICK. WATKINS, 

Clerk Ho. of Del. Md. 
JOS. H. NICHOLSON, 
Clerk Senate Md. 


VIRGINIA. 

A bill viding for a new apportionment of the 
state of Virginia into congressional districts, has pass- 
ed the legislature. In the senate the vote on the bill 
was 16 to14. The Richmond Whig says— 

The four democrats, voting against it, were 
Messrs. Woolfolk, Hunton, Newman and McMullen. 
Some of these gentlemen denounced the bill as an in- 
famous gerrymander—which they, as democrats, 
were sorry to say was perpetrated by a democratic 
legislature. 


MICHIGAN. 

Bonps. The report of the committee in the Mi- 
chigan legislature, to whom was referred the appli- 
cation of the bona fide bond holders of the five mil- 
lions loan of the state, is before us. They have 
unanimously arrived at three conclusions in their 
deliberations, which are: That the state of Michigan 
recognizes all those bonds for which she has receiv- 
ed consideration, as an equitable and just debt. That 
the state has not violated, nor does contemplate vio- 
lating any general or specific pledge, given upon the 
issue of her bonds. That no further legislation 
seems at present requisite or practicable, than to 
adopt the propositions submitted in the bill now be- 
fore the legislature. These propositiors have alrea- 
dy been published. The remarks of the committee 
upon the first conclusion appear so honorable that 
we extract them. [M. ¥. Post. 

“{t is held by some, we know, and probably upon 
good and tenable grounds, that, as between individ- 
uals, the state would not be legally bound for the 
payment of any portion of the bonds negotiated with 
the Morris Canal and Banking company, and the 
United States Bank. But the state takes higher 
ground, and a prouder position. Through her exe- 
cutive, through her legislature, and through her citi- 
zens, in convention and individually, she has repeat- 
edly and solemnly declared her recognition of this 
portion of her debt, and a determination to liquidate 
and discharge it. However humiliating her present 
temporary embarrassment, and inability to pay the 
interest on that debt which is due, owing to causes 
unforeseen and unexpected, and consequently, unpro- 
vided for, among which may be classed conspicuous- 
ly; the faithlessness of those institutions to perform 
their engagements with the state, we fee] conscious, 
as citizens ef Michigan, that to that humiliation will 
never be added the deep and deplorable mortification 
of unnecessarily protracting the non-payment of in- 
terest; or of not taking every practicable and proper 
— redeem our plighted faith. 

clearly was this determination to prompt and 
voluntary action manifest, that under sanction of 
at least one house, was there a report made and a 
bill submitted, recommending and providing for all 
the measures of relief asked by these xery bond 
holders through their agents, except that of impos- 
ing a direct tax, and that too before the anrival here 
of that agent, and of course without knowledge of 
any prepositions which were about to be submitted 
by them.” 


The committee conclude then on this point, that 
notwithstanding the defaults of the parties contract- 
ing with the state, the people of Michigan, without 
exception, consider their faith pledged to adopt the 
necessary measures for the payment of principal and 
interest on all bonds in the hands of innocent hold- 
ers, and any and all others for which we have receiv- 
ed consideration, and for which we can under any 
shear vie wv, be held as in any manner equitably 

ound. 


ALABAMA. 

Rates oF Taxation. The “‘act to raise a revenue 
for the supportof the state government, and for 
other purposes,” approved February 13, 1843, im- 
poses the following tax: 

Aluctions sales, on all goods sold at, except under 
legal process, for each $100 worth, $2. 

Cards, playing, for every pack used, sold or given 
away, $l. 

Carriages, pleasure and harness, for each $100 va- 
lue of, 50 cents. 

Cattle, neat, for every head over 40, (work oxen 
excepted) owned by persons residing in or out of the 
state, 1 cent. 

Clocks, metal, kept for use, each 25 cents. 

Commissions, on every $100 amount of, by factors, 
commission merchants, cotton brokers and auction- 
eers, 25 cents. 

Free negroes and mulattoes, over 20 and under 60 
years, each §1. 

Horses, kept exclusively for racing, on every $100 
value of, 20 cents—kept exclusively for saddle or 
harness, each 50 cents—stallion or jackass, (price 
of season.) 

Land, on every $100 cash value of, 20 cents; in 
town or city, and buildings, on every $100 cash va- 
lue of, 20 cents. 


vern in incorporated town or village, $10; to retail 
spirituous or fermented liquors, $30; for established 
theatres, $50; for public exhibitions of museums, 
wax-works, feats of activity or other public shows, 
$10; for selling slaves, by a dealer, in any county, 
$50; for transient dealers in merchandize, drugs or 
medicines, in any county, $20; to hawk and peddle 
goods, in any county, for each vehicle used therefor, 

50. 
’ Merchandise, foreign and domestic, (unless manu- 
factured in this state) for every $100 worth sold, 20 
cents. 

Moneys, loaned at interest, for every $100, 25 cents; 
used in shaving, orin purchase of promissory notes, 
judgments, and other securities, on every $100, 30 
cents; used in purchase of bills of any bank, or pur- 
chase or sale of bills of exchange or checks, or cer- 
tificates of deposit, for every $100, 50 cents. 

Race track, each public, $20. 

Slaves, not exceeding 10 years of age, each 10 
cents; over 10 and under 50, 50 cents. 

Tables, billiard, kept for play, each $50; bagatelle, 
$10; any other kept for play, or 9 or 10 pinalley, $10. 

Warehouses, for each bale cotton received on stor- 
age, 1 mill. 

Watches, gold, kept for use, each, 50 cents; silver, 
25 cents; gold, safety chains of, worn by males over 
21 years, 50 cents. 

White males, over 21 and under 45 years of age, 
each, 25 cents. 

The judges of the county courts and commission- 
ers of roads and revenue are required, on the first 
Monday in March, to appoint a justice of the peace 
or other suitable persons in each beat, to assess pro- 
perty; and the assessors shall make complete returns 
to the clerk of the county court by the first day of 
June in each year, and by the first of July, the tax 
collector shall proceed to business. As the comp- 
troller of public accounts will furnish a formula to 
the collectors, by the first Monday in March, in pur- 
suance of the act, and will, no doubt place every 
coljector in possession of the act itself, asa guide. 
we deem it unnecessary, at present, to say more of 
the regulations. { Tuscaloosa Moniter. 
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THE FUR TRADE 
BETWEEN THE N. W. COAST OF AMERICA AND CHINA. 
From Fisher’s Colonial Magazine, for January. 

The lucrative traffic in which the rich furs of 
northwestern America were exchanged for the dollars 
of Canton, may be compared to the collection of 
stream gald, yielding an unalloyed gain with the ex- 
ertion of very little labor or skill, as long as the de- 
posit lasts. 

The progress of discovery along this still imper- 
fectly known coast, was at first from the south, being 





conducted principally from the Mexican ports on the 
Pacific. California was discovered 1533, by some 


License, for each tavern in city, $50—for each ta- | & 


ee, 


Spanish mutineers, who supposed it an island, which 
they named Santa Cruz.* In 1539, this supposed 
island was ascertained to be joined to the mainland, 
and thus to constitute a peninsula, since known b 
the name of Califernia. As early as 1542; the Span. 
iards, under the impulse of fanaticism, avarice, and 
restless curiosity, had explored as far as latitude 440 
north.t The next advance in ping | on this quar- 
ter was effected by means of one of the most extra- 
ordinary expeditions ever equipped; which, leaving 
Plymouth, after “‘moving accidents by flood and 
field,” reached this coast in December, 1577. This 
expedition—intended to plunder the Spaniards, to 
explore unknown regions in the eastern and western 
hemisphere, and to circumnavigate the globe—con- 
sisted of the Pelican, of 100 tons, the Elizabeth of 
80, the Swan, of 50, the Marygold, of 30, and the 
Christopher, of 15—carrying 167 men.{ With these 
Drake doubled Cape Horn, in doing which he was 
separated from the rest of his little squadron, and 
proceeded northward, plundering and insulting the 
Spaniards, until he reached latitude 48° north, where 
he landed, styling the country New Aibion, and tak. 
ing possession of it in the name oi Queen Elizabeth. 

This summary is given, as of high importance, to 
prove the right of prior occupation by the British 
government to the most valuable part of the fur. 
coast of western North America. In 1592, Juande 
Fuca, a Greek pilot in the service of Spain, was 
sent to explore the coast of New Albion, and found 
a strait between 47° and 48° north latitude, in the 
examination of which he spent twenty days. The 
truth of his narrative was long much canvassed, and 
those who admitted it maintained that the strait 
constituted a passage eastward in the Atlantic. It 
has, however, been ascertained by Vancouver to be 
a narrow sea, separating Vancouver’s Island from 
the mainland, and named by him the gulf of Geor- 
ia. 

It is truly mortifying to reflect on the ignorance, 
imbecility, and negligence of the British government, 
which is allowing us to be juggled out of this coast, 
one of the finest in the world, and unquestionably 
belonging to us hy the right of priority in discovery. 
Vancouver’s Island, Queen Charlotte’s Island, and a 
few others of less importance, together with a very 
small portion of the coast in latitude 54° north, are 
all now left to our undisputed possession on the north- 
western coast of America, being about to be depriv- 
ed of the rest by the encroachments ot the Russians 
on the north, and of the United States on the south. 
This is the more to be deplored, as the opening of 
the China trade gives great additional importance to 
this territory. But we have an instance of political 
folly still more glaring and mischievous, in the ces- 
sion of the whole of the vast and invaluable Indian 
Archipelago to the Dutch, first by the general paci- 
fication in 1814, and subsequently by the cession of 
Sumatra, in exchange for an insignificant territory 
on the peninsula of Malacca. 

The importance of the fur-trade between this 
coast and China was first ascertained in Cook's third 
voyage of discovery in the Pacific. The scarcity of 
fuel in the densely-peopled provinces of China, the 
unskilfulness of the people in manufacturing wool- 
ens, and the severity of the winter, cause a greater 
demand and higher prices for furs in the Chinese 
market than in any other part of the world, inso- 
much that the return given by the Russians for Chi- 
nese commodities is almost entirely in furs, and 
those for the most part of inferior quality. The cap- 
ture of the sea-otter, in consequence of the very 
great value of its fur, early attracted the attention 
of the Russians, as Cook, when, in 1778, he visited 
| the coast of Kamtschatka and the neighboring is- 
lands, found many Russian posts established through 
them, for securing this valuable article of commerce. 
These traders, however, had not the enterprize to 
push their traffic at that time to the opposite coast 
of America, as, when Cook first visited Nootka 
Sound, an inlet in Vancouver’s Island, in latitude 49° 
36, north, the natives readily bartered the finest sea- 
otters’ furs for beads, buttons, and similar toys. 


The sea-otter (the mustela lutris of Linnzeus) is the 
largest of the otter tribe, being about 3 feet long, or, 
including the tail, a little more than 4 feet, and 
weighs from 70 to 80 pounds. The fur, which is the 
richest, softest, and warmest known, is, in the finest 
specimens, of a deep glossy brownish-black. It is 
an animal singularly limited in its locality, being 
confined to the tract between 44° and 60°, north la- 
titude. and 150° and 250°, east longitude. Other 
furs of inferior value are found on the northwest 
coast, the most abundant being those of beaver, bears, 
wolves, and foxes, which last are most abundant, be- 


———_! 





* Venegas Noticia della California, p. 153. in 
+ Herrera Historia de les Indias Occidentales, vol. Ul- 
decade i., pp. 90, 9 





1. 
t See Hakluyt, vol. iii, p. 110, 
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ing yellow, reddish-grey, and black. The furs ob- 


tained by the Russians are sent into China, overland 


way of Kiakhta, in consequence of their very li- 


mited intercourse with that empire by sea. When 
the British vessels of discovery, which had been 


commanded ty Cook, proceeded to Macao, the furs 


whieh they procured at’ Nootka Sound met with a 


ready sale at extraordinary high prices. Sea-otter 
skins, of which six had been purchased for a dozen 
jass beads, sold at $120 a-piece, and altogether the 


quantity procured might, with care, have realized 


above £6,000. The prices realized in this instance 
were higher than those obtained by the Russians at 
Kiakhta, where the monopoly enjoyed by a few Chi- 
nese traders probably tends to Jower the price. In 


consequence of the successful issue of the traffic in 


the furs brought from Nootka Sound, capt. King, the 


ton, under the respective commands of Captain 
Meares and Captain Douglas. In running from the 
eastern archipelago to the coast of America, the 
Felice fell in with one of the most extraordinary 
objects in nature, a slender lofty rock rising alone in 
the midstof the immense Pacific, at a vast distance 
from any land. Meares’s description of this extra- 
ordinary object is so striking, that we make no apo- 
logy for inserting portions of it. ‘About 9 o’clock 
in the morning, a sail was descried from the mast- 
head, and in about half an hour a large ship was 
seen from the deck. She appeared to be under an 
extraordinary crowd of sail, and exhibited a very 
singular figure, for not one of us, even with the as- 
sistance of glasses, could make oyt which way she 
was standing. The sight of a ship in these seas was 
such an unusual circumstance, that for some time con- 


surviving commander of the expedition, strongly re- jecture was at a loss concerning it; at length, how- 


commended a commercial expedition to be fitted out, 


for the purpose of briskly pushing the trade, but his 
suggestion does not appear to have been acted on 
until 1785, when a small brig, under the command of 
capt. Hanna, proceeded to Nootka Sound, laid in an 
assortment of furs, and after a prosperous voyage 
returned to Macao. Captain Peters in command of | standing alone in the midst of the waters. 
the Lark, of 240 tons, proceeded, in 1780, on acom- | 
mercial voyage to Behring’s Straits and the neigh- 


ever, it was determined to be a galleon bound from 
China to New Spain, and’ by some casualty driven 
thus far tothe northward. This extraordinary de- 
lusion, for it was no more, continued till we were 
within two leagues of the object, when, on viewing 
it with a glass, it was discovered to bea Sia rock, 
ts ap. 
pearance did very strongly resemble a first-rate-man- 
of-war under a crowd of sail, and such was its shape, 





boring shores, but met the fate so often encountered | that a at certain distance, it held forth to the eye the 
by navigators who embarking in discovery, and hav- | form of every particular sail belonging to a ship, and 
ing never been heard of, of course have perished. | the sailors were more than disposed to. believe that 


Hanna again visited Nootka Sound, in 1786: and in 

the same year James Strange, in command of two 

yessels, visited the northwest coast, discovered Queen 

Charlotte’s Sound, and ascertained many important 
ints in the hydrography of those shores. 

The next voyage in this quarter was conducted by 
James Meares, a lieutenant in the royal navy, and a 
skilful and enterprising navigator. His first voyage 
had no beneficial result. After a tedious and hazar- 
dous navigation through the intricate group of rocks 
and islets which infringe the northeast coastof Asia, 


America, his ship was frozen up in a cove of Prince 


' 





.an awful and tremendous noise. 
and are scattered between it and the opposite coast of | 


some supernatural power had suddenly transformed 
it into its present shape. It obtained the name of 
Lot’s Wife, and is oneof the most wonderful ob- 
jects, taken in all its circumstances, which I have 
ever beheld. The waves broke against its rugged 
front with afury proportioned to the immense dis- 
tance which they had to roll hefore they were inter- 
rupted by it. It rose almost perpendicular to the 
height of near 350 feet. There was a cavern on its 
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Captain Vancouver was despatched in-command of” 
the sloop of war, Disc very, and the armed tender, 
Chatham, to accept from the Spaniards the stipulat- 
ed restoration of those settlements, and’ to make ai 
full, accurate, and minute survey of the coast’ to the: 
north of 36° north latitude. These instructions: 
were carried into effect with consummate: skill, per-- 
severance, and success. 

On approaching the entrance of the inlet mamed: 
the straitof Juan de Fuca, he fell in with an Ameri- 
can ship commanded by Robert Gray, who-had pene-- 
trated fifty miles into the strait, but left the-nature of 
its further course and of its termination as mucf un-- 
known as ever. Vancouver, however, ascartained it. 
to be a strait, separating the island whicly bears his 
name from the mainland to the east; of this-main-- 
land he took possession on a spot, which He named! 
Port Discovery, situated in latitude 56° 20"3' north,. 
and longitude 226° 35‘east. The country isde- 
scribed as beautiful and fertile, and climate mild and: 
favorable to animal and vegetable life. “To de- 
scribe the beauties of this region, will on some fu- 
ture occasion, bea very grateful task to the: pen-of a 
skilful panegyrist. The serenity of the climate, the: 
innumerable pleasing landscapes, and the abundant 
fertility that unassisted nature puts forth, require 
only to be enriched by the industry of man, with vil- 
lages, mansions, cottages,.and other buildings, to 
render it the most Jovely country that can be imagin- 
ed; whilst the Jabor of the inhabitants would be am- 
ply rewarded in the bounties which nature seems 
ready to bestow on cultivation.” (Vancouver, vol. 
I. p. 259.) Nothing in the history of discovery and 
occupation, can be pointed out stronger or more un- 
questionable, than our right tothis territory. Pro- 
ceeding farther, the British commander, to make 
‘assurance doubly sure,” on the king’s birth-day, 
took possession in the manner, which we will here 
give in his own words: “I went on shore about one 





south-eastern side, into which the waters rolled with 


o’clock, pursuing the usual formalities which are ge- 


In regarding this|nerally observed on such occasions, and under the 


stupendous rock, which stood alone in an immense | discharge of a royal salute from the vessels, took 


ocean, we could not but consider it as an object 


William’s Sound, in latitude 60° 30‘, north, and | which had been able to resist one of those great con- 


locked up there in the ice from the beginning of No- 
vember to the middle of May. In this interval, the 


greater part of the crew died of the scurvy, and the | late.” 


vessel would probably never have been enabled to 


vulsions of nature that change the very form of those 
parts of the globe which they are permitted to deso- 
(Meares’s Voyage, p. 96.) 

The fur-trade on this coast had now become a 


retura to Macao, had not capt. Portlock, who had frequent and favorite object of mercantile enter- 
arrived from Londen, in command of two ships, | prise,and Meares, on making the American shore, 
given such aid as enabled Meares to proceed to sea. | found the Princess Royal, of London, already en- 
Portlock, however, in return for his assistance, bouud | gaged in traffic there. Entering Nootka Sound, he 
the distressed navigator in a heavy penalty not to| built a house, and established a small factory, and 
trade on the coast, and by this cruel and ijliberal ex- | soon after, in the name of the king of Great Britain, 
pedient succeeded in rendering the voyage abortive | took possession of the Straits of Juan de Fuca, or 


as a commercial undertaking. 


This trade now began to be briskly pursued, and | the mainland. 


{ 
' 


the sound which separates Vancouver Island from 
He also built a schooner, and after a 


in 1786, the Imperial Eagle left Ostend, and visited ; prosperous course of traffic, the Felice returned in 
Nootka, where several of her crew were massacred | safety to China, where the cargo was disposed of on 
by the savages. The next voyage to this coast was very advantageous terms. Some sea-otter skins sold 
made on a larger scale than any hitherto equipped | for 250 dollars each, and the tails for 15 dollars each, 3, unde 
for the fur-trade. The King George, of 320, and’ the whole cargo being purchased by one merchant|Oregon. So much for British rights; now for the 
the Queen Charlotte, of 2U0 tons, under the respec- | for 38,000 dollars. Well might Captain Portlock ; encroachments of the United States. Washington 


tive commands of capt. Portlock, mentioned above, 
and capt. Dixon, were despatched from London un- 
der privilege of trading given by the East India and 
South Sea companies. The association styled the 
King George’s Sound company which equipped and 
sent out these vessels, was formed principally by the 
exertions of an individual of the name of Richard 
Cadman Etches, well known in the commercial and 
political transactions of that period. No cost or 
care Was spared in the equipment of the vessels, 
Which were patronized by government, as well as 
by Sir Joseph Banks and several other scientific cha- 
racters. Rounding Cape Horn, the two ships pro- 
ceeded to Cook’s Inlet in Jatitude 60° north, where a 
good supply of furs was‘ obtained, and then went 
southward and wintered at the Sandwich Islands,thus 
escaping the dreadful calamities which afflicted the 
crew of Meares. Returning to the coast of Ameri- 
Ca In spring, the adventurers spent the summer there 
In trading for furs, which, however, had become 
much dearer, in consequence of the active com- 
petition of the traders who had visited the coast, 
and their Javish disposal, in barter, of British arti- 
cles of commerce. They, however, collected two 
thousand sea-otter skins, and a great quantity of furs 
of inferior value. With these they proceeded to 
hina, and sold them on such terms, that though the 
Profits of the voyage fell short of their sanguine 
hopes, they yielded a fair remuneration for the ad- 
Venture. The prices obtained for the sea-otter skins 
atCanton were very varying, being in some instances 
eighty or ninety, and in others, twenty dollars. 

The indifferent success of Meares did not deter 
im or his employers from a second venture. Two 
excellent vessels, the Felice, of 230, and the Iphige- 
nia, of 200 tons, were equipped and manned with 
the utmost care, and despatched in 1788 from Can- 





observe, “that this branch of commerce, so far from 
being a losing one, is perhaps the most profitable and 
lucrative, that the enterprising merchant can possibly 
engage in.” 

The course of the consort vessel, the Iphigenia, 
was not, however, so smooth. On its arrival at 


'Nootka Sound, where there were now two Ameri- 
can vessels engaged in the same traffic, the Iphigenia 


was seized by a Spanish force, consistingof two 
smal] ships of war, the commander of whom, Mar- 
tinez, took possession of the small factory founded 
by Meares, hoisted the Spanish standard on it, and 
proclaimed that all the territory extending from 
Cape Horn to 60° north latitude, belonging to the 
crown of Spain. He then proceeded to erect batte- 
ries, store houses, and other buildings requisite for 
fortifying that post. At the same time, three other 
British vessels, the Argonaut, the North West Ame- 
rica, and the Princess Royal, were seized by these 
aggressors. The total loss incurred on this occa- 
sion by the British is estimated by Meares at no less 
a sum than 500,000 dollars. 


In consequence of formidable preparations for 


hostilities, on the part of the English government, | 


the Spanish government executed a convention on 
the 28th of October, 1790, by which the invaded 
possessions were restored to the British, and their 
right tothem acknowledged. It is not easy to ima- 
gine a more unquestionable territorial right than is 
here made out, first in consequence of priority of oc- 
cupation by sir Francis Drake, then of settlement 
by Meares and other British subjects, and subse- 
quently of .cession by the Spanish goverdment, the 
only civilized powercompetent to dispute the claims 
of the British. 

Our government was now awakened to some sense 





of the importance of this remote tract; and in 1791, 


possession accordingly of the coast from that part of 
New Albion, in the latitude of 39° 20° north, and lon- 
gitude 236° 26' east to the entrance of this inlet of the 
sea, said to be the supposed straits of Juan de Fuea; as 
likewise all-the coasts, islands, &c. within the said straits, 
as well on the northern, as on the southern shores, together 
with those situated in the interior sea which we had dis- 
; covered, which interior sea, J honored with the name 
jof the Gulf of Georgia, and the continent bounding 
the said gulf, and extending southerly to 45° of north 
latitude, with that of New Georgia, in honor of his 
present majesty.” (p.289.) It should also be ob- 
served, that Meares previously on the 18th of May, 
1788, had purchased in his Britannic majesty’s name, 
for some sheets of copper, the ground: on which he 
j built the factory at Nootka Sound. On the 19th of 
October, 1792, the Chatham, the smaller vessel of 
his expedition, entered the Columbia river, now 
claimed by the United States, under the name of the 








l\Irving maintains, (Astoria, vol. I, p. 37,) that the 
discovery of the Columbia river, was made previous- 
‘ly to Vancouver, by Captain Gray of Boston; but 
;even if the truth of this were admitted, it could no 
| more set aside the rights of the British government 
|founded on the discoveries and prior occupation of 
| the whole coast of New Albion by Drake, Cook, and 
| Vancouver, than the discovery of the mouth of ari- 
ver among our Australian possessions, could estab- 
| lish a territorial right there for a rival state. 


In 1804, the government of the United States 
;equipped an expedition under their officers Lewis 
‘and Clarke, who crossed the continent, by proceed- 
'ing up the river Missouri, and descending the Co- 
‘lumbiato its mouth. On the return of the expedi- 
| tion a plan was contemplated, and after the mature 
| deliberation of some years carried into execution by 
| John Jacob Astor, a German settled at New York, 
and who had realized a large fortune by the fur trade, 
to establish a factory at the mouth of the Columbia. 
| However, previously to this, a British company, tra- 
|ding under the name of the North West Company, 
|had by means of its agents, established a territorial 
right to the coast, commencing about a hundred 
miles north of the Columbia, and extending north- 
ward a distance of six-hundred miles. The associ- 
ation formed by the influence of Astor, and called 
the Pacific Fur Company, in 1810 despatched from 
New York a vessel called the Tonquin, with instruc- 
tious to proceed by the way of Cape Horn, to form 
a factory at the mouth of the Columbia, collect furs, 
and then sail to Canton to dispose of them.— 
The Tonquin was followed next year by the Beaver, 
and a portion of their ynited crews fortified a post 
on the British territories at the mouth of the 
Columbia, and, in honor of Astor, styled it Fort As 
toria. 
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The history of the colony commenced most inau- 
spiciously. The Tonquin proceeded north along the 
coast fur a cargo of furs, and at Vancouver’s Island 
was assailed by a party of savages, who, first irritat- 
ed by the brutality of the captain, and then encour- 
aged by his infatuated want of precaution, boarded 
the vessel, massacred the crew, and were themselves, 
for the most part, blown to pieces by the powder 
magazine, which was fired by the despiir of one of 
the wounded traders; no one but the Indian interpre- 
ter escaped from the scene of carnage. The spirits 
of those who renfained at Astoria were, however, 
revived by the arrival of the Beaver from New York 
in 1812. The remonstrances of the North West 
Company had, however, now brought the English 
government to a sense of its duty, and it despatched 
the Racoon sioop of wear to destroy Fort Astoria.— 
The agents of the North West Company, who were 
too alert to be surprised, and too shrewd to allow 
any commercial benefit to escape them, purchased 
the stock of the Astorians, bore it off into the inte- 
rior, and left the paltry stockaded fort with a few 
trifling stores, which were seized by the British com- 
mander. Captain Black in command of the Racoon, 
entered the fort, hoisted the British flag, and break- 
ing a bottle of wine, proclaimed that he took pos- 
session of the establishment and country in the name 
of his Britannic majesty, and changed the name from 
Astoria, to that of Fort George. 


After the signature of the treaty of Ghent, in 1814, 
the British relinquished the possession of Astoria, 
and the Americans resumed it; but there is no pro- 
viso in that treaty as to which party possesses the 
right to the port or territory; and so this point re. 
mained as undecided as ever. In 1815, the Ameri- 
can congress passed a law prohibiting all traffic of 
British traders within the territories; but as these 
territories were undefined, and the British compa- 


nies were in possession of the Columbia and its tribu- | 


taries, and determined to assert their rights by force 
of arms, the law of congress has remained a dead 
letter on the west coast of North America. Subse- 
quent conventions between the two governments 
have left the question completely open, merely pro- 
viding that the territory to the westward of the 
Rocky Mountains, together with the coast of the 
Pacific, shall be open to the traders of both coun- 
tries. The country, both ina commercial and terri- 
torial point of view, is, however, so valuable, that it 
is to be hoped that our government will not be guilty 
of the very culpable infatuation of allowing the ex- 
ecution of the threats of the Americans, that they 
will expel us from so noble an acquisition, of which, 
having actually the possession, and unquestionably 
(as has been shown by us) the right, we are conse- 
quently masters de facto as well as de jure. By mak- 
ing this coast the principal outlet of the furs obtain- 
ed to so great an amount throughout our vast North 
American territory, and adding to this stock what 
may be obtained by traffic with the natives along the 
coast, we might annually collect to the value of 
above half a million sterling, of an article singularly 
well suited for the trade of China, and thus realize 
a considerable profit, as well as strengthen our com- 
mercial relations with that empire. At present a 
Jarge proportion of the advantages of our trade in 
furs is relinquished to the Russians, who, importing 
them from us in Europe, send them into China by the 
way of Kiakhta. There is reason to dread that the 
litigation will be terminated by the ultima ratio re- 
gum, the bayonet and cannon, for the cogent appli- 
cation of which, our recent acquisition at Hong- 
Kong will, we trust, afford effectual means. If to 
this were added the acquisition of a commanding 
position in the Sandwich Isles, we need little fear 
opposition or rivalry in the North Pacific. Any de- 
monstration in maintenance of our rights would be 
well supported by some members of the present po- 
pulation, originating in the race which constituted 
the servants of the Hudson’s Bay and North West 
Companies. 

That such a contingency may soon arise there is 
much reason to apprehend, as well from other indi- 
cations as from the intelligence and views disclosed 
in the following extract from an American paper— 
“We have the north-eastern boundary settled, aud so 
will we soon have the north-western, for our coun- 
trymen are fast establishing themselves in that coun- 
try, which will constitute the surest right of posses- 
sion, and the best title.” This alludes toa settle- 
ment made about twelve years ago by some of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, about one hundred miles 
from the Pacific, and on the banks of the Willamet, 
a main tributary of the Columbia, and flowing 
through one of the finest countries in existence.— 
The soil is exceedingly fertile, the climate mild, the 
scenery beautiful, and the surface diversified with 
groups of fine trees, well adapted either for fuel o1 


the purposes of the carpenter; and the seitiement is | 


accessible, by means of the river, for vessels of two 








hundred tons burden. The waters also swarm with 
the finest fish. By a strange and unpardonable over- 
sight of the locai officer of the company, mission- 
aries from the United States were allowed to take 
religious charge of the population: and these artft! 
men lost no time in introducing such a number of 
their countrymen as reduced the influence of the 
small number of original British settlers to complete 
insignificance. These missionaries have also solicit- 
ed and obtained from the government of the United 
States a recognition of the political existence of the 
settlement. The executive of the United States, not 
content with this, have sent round by Cape Horn a 
governor, to take charge of the infant colony, and, 
unjess a speedy remedy be applied, our fellow sub- 
jects in that quarter will soon be excluded from the 
Columbia river, its tributaries, and adjacent coun- 
tries, hitherto, for some time, reckoned among our 
possessions. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 





THE COAL TRADE. The following compara- 
tive table will show the quantity of coal imported 
into this country from 1821 to 1842, both years inclu- 
sive—also the quantity of Bituminous coal, mined 
and shipped at Richmond, Va., and the Anthracite 
coal trade of the United States, for the same periods. 
The importations of foreign coal is official from the 
register of the treasury: 

Foreign coal. Virginia coal. Anthracite coal. 


TONS. TONS. TONS. 

1821 92,129 00,000 1,073 
1822 34 523 48,214 2,240 
1823 30,433 39,255 5,823 
1824 27,828 59,857 9,541 
1825 25,645 59.571 34,893 
1826 35,605 79,143 48,047 
1827 40,257 75,643 63,434 
1828 32,302 89,357 77,516 
1829 45,393 83,357 112,083 
1830 58,136 91,775 174,734 
1831 36 507 93,143 176,520 
1832 72,987 117 878 363,871 
1333 92,432 142,587 487,748 
1834 91,626 110,714 376,636 
1835 49,969 96,428 560,758 
1836 108,432 110,714 682,428 
| 1837 152,450 100,000 881,479 
1838 129,083 96,428 739,293 
1839 181,551 85,714 819,327 
1840 162,867 78,571 865,414 
1841 155,394 71,081 958,899 
1842 103,247 68,750 1,108,001 


Our readers will observe by the above table that the 
quantity of Virginia bituminous coal, which comes 
more in competition with the foreign coal, also bitu- 
minous, was gradually increasing until 1834. As 
soon, however, as the effects of the compromise bill 
of 1832, began to be felt, it lingered for several years 
without much variation, and then commenced de- 
clining annually, and continued to decline up to 1842, 
while the foreign trade increased in a correspond- 
ing but much greater ratio upto 1841. It will also 
be observed that in those years when the importa- 
tion of foreign coal was the largest, the anthracite coal 
trade was also affected, and absolutely declined for 
two or three years. These facts speak much louder 
than all the fine spun theories of free-tradists. The 
very low and ruinous rates at which anthracite cval 
was sold during the last year, forced it into several! 
markets where foreign coal was formerly consumed, 
and we find a decline in the supply of foreign coal 
of 52,147 tons. [ Miners’ Journal. 





COAL. A little more than twenty years ago the 
only coal consumed in the United States was impor- 
ted from England. Anthracite coal was scarcely 
known except among the fossils of the naturalist, al- 
though now so common and constituting so large a 
portion of the aggregate wealth of our country. 

About the time when business was just reviving 
from the shocks of the last war, during which the 
lesson of a wise attention to our own resources had 
been urged by that best of teachers, necessity, the 
immense coal region of Pennsylvania attracted at- 
tention. The coal trade may be dated from 1820, 
during which year 365 tons were mined at Mauch 
Chunk, and sent to market; and this was the total of 
the American anthracite trade up to that period. 
Twenty-two years after. in 1842, the amount of coal 
sent to market from the anthracite region had in- 
creased to 1,500,000 tons. Until 1825 the operations 
in this production were confined to the Lehigh re- 
gion, but during that year the immense Schuy!kill 
iract was opened. Subsequently, various other fa- 

orable spots were worked, and additional sources 
will no doubt increase with the consumption. From 
merely domestic uses it has become a necessary ar- 
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ticle in our manufactures, and the vast minera] 
wealth of our country, by its aid, is rapidly becom. 


ing available. 





LIBERIA. The New York Journal of Commerce 
contains a letter from a correspondent at Monrovia 
in Africa, from which we take the subjoined ex. 
tract. It relates to the health of the climate, anq 
doubtless gives correct testimony. Cape Palmas 
where the Maryland colony is situated, is eminently 
healthful, and the acclimating fever to which new 
emigrants are subject 1s so completely under medica] 
management that it is but slightly regarded. 

We may here express our regret that the joint re. 
solutions submitted by Mr. Kennedy, from the com. 
mittee on commerce, relative to intercourse with 
Africa, did not receive the sanction of the two houses. 
The late period at which they were introduced anq 
the press of business then crowding upon the atien- 
tion of congress, no doubt caused the failure to which 
we refer. One of the resolutions related to the Afric 
American colonies in Liberia, and suggested the pro- 
priety of obtaining possession of all the coast be- 
tween the extreme points of settlement, which would 
make a line of three hundred miles. Such a move. 
ment as this might be the beginning of series of ope. 
rations which would result in‘ some effectual bar 
against the prosecution of the slave trade on the coast, 
The subject will not be lost sight of, we hope, at the 
next session of congress. 

The existence of colonies in Africa, planted by 
American enterprise, and inhabited by people once 
residents of our soil, cannot but give rise to a new 
and increasing interest in the affairs of that distant 
continent. The trade which is springing up ane ex. 
tending between the U. States and the western coast 
of Africa must tend also to deepen and enlarge that 
interest. The following account we are sure will be 
read with satisfaction: { Balt. Amer. 

“Tt is dificult inthe U. States, to forma correct 
idea of the physical features of this continent. Our 
early impressions of Africa, gained from woful pub- 
lications of shipwrecked mariners, and suffering 
captives, or from the almost equally incorrect geo- 
graphies of the last generation, are so difficult to be 
effaced, that one can hardly think of the country, 
without a plentiful intermixture of arid plains, sandy 
deserts, malarious night dews and scorching noons,— 
enough to repel the most enterprising itinerant ver- 
der of Yankee land notions from entering its devot- 
ed territory. I need not tell you, that all such im- 
pressions are very wide of the truth, and that over 
a country, fairer, richer, brighter, more fertile in 
soil or Juxuriant in vegetation, the blue sky does not 
bend. Its hills and its plains are covered with a ver- 
dure that never fades; its productions keep on in their 
growth through every season of the year; the Juxu- 
riant and various foliage which overhangs the bank 
of every river, and recedes back into the mterminable 
forests, gives a perpetual freshness to the scene; 
which ever animates and gladdens the beholder; and 
the bland and delicious atmosphere of the day, puri- 
fied by night rains, which rarely fail,and seldom ex- 
ceeding the temperature of a June day in New Eng- 
land, gives to the climate of Liberia all the health- 
fulness of the temperate zones, with all the luxury 
of the tropics. 

There never was amore unfounded opinion, than 
that which represents Liberia as an unhealthy coun- 
try. The fact that the early settlers were exposed 
to an acclimating fever, and that many of them died, 
has nothing to do with the heaithfulness of Liberia. 
You might with equal propriety pronounce New Eng- 
land an unheulthy climate because one half of the 
emigrants to Plymouth died in the first four months; 
or Virginia, because the colony at Jamestown lost 
ninety per centum of its population within a single 
year; as to tax the climate of Liberia with the charge 
of being sickly, because emigrants from a distant 
country are obliged to pass through a process of ac- 
climation. Every new country on the face of the 
earth is obnoxi us to the same objection, and every 
new colony of which history informs us has been ob- 
noxious the same in a far greater degree. This ac- 
climating fever is completely under the control of 
medical skill, and is far less to be apprehended now, 
than are the agues of a western prairie or the epide- 
mics of the southern river banks. ‘To the colored 
emigrants who come from a latitude below the 35th 
degree, they are very light; and to all, who will give 
a proper attention to diet, clothing, and exposure, 
they are seldom severe,‘and never fatal. Liberia !s 
not a sickly country, On the contrary, to the na- 
tives, and the emigrants who are once thoroughly ac- 
climated, it is among the healthiest countries in the 
world. I wish you could see the fine, burly frames, 
redundant with ruddiest health, which Isaw at New 
Georgia the other day, and could witness that hear- 
ty, contented, gratified and yeoman like hospitality, 
with which these pure, ebon children of “the land 
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= 
of the Lion,” received us to their houses. And not | 
only at New Georgia, but at Stockton, Caldwell, | 
Millsburgh, and all over the colony, you find evi- 
dence of health in the extreme old age, the hercu- 
Jean frames, the athletic feats, the agile movements 
and buoyant spirits of the-men and women, and the 
sleek, fat faces and noisy merriment of the children, 
evidences which you cannot doubt, of the abundant 
adaptation of the climate to robust health and vigo- 


rous longevity. 


sun is in the summer solstice, he is in the part of the 
ecliptic which is parallel to the equator, and there- 
fore, his equator, and consequently the zodiacal light 
ismore oblique to the horizon. Laplace, however, 
has made some objections to this theory in his Meca- 
nique Celeste; and Regnier isof opinion that itis 
owing merely to the refraction of the solar light by 
the earth’s atmosphere.” [ Nat. Int. 
The attention of our citizens has been attracted, 
for several evenings past, by a phenomenon in the 
eastern part of the heavens, which many have sup- 





CELESTIAL PHENOMENON. The Newark 
Daily Advertiser of the 8th, evening says: 


The Comet blazed out conspicuously about sunset | pers as a comet. 


jast evening, the long bushy tail stretching from near 
the south western horizon to near the zenith. Some 
fearful imiginations, filled with the follies of Miller- 
ism, were foolishly frightened at its aspects. Some 
recent writer says— 

Of 504 comets that have entered the solar system, 
94 have passed between Mercury and the sun, 47 
within Venus, 58 between Venus and the earth, 73 
between the earth and Mars, and 302 between Mars 
and the orbit of Jupiter, and no casualty has occur- 
red to primary or satellite. The comet of 1770 
passed through the system of Jupiter without produc- 
ing the slightest effect. Still many people are alarm- 
ed at these erratic bodies, these rail cars of the stel- 
lar regions, the mystery of whose office and destiny 
makes their astronomy of intense interest. With re- 
ference to the danger of a comet’s striking the earth, 
we here add that the comet Encke, whose period is 
only 1,207 days, and nearest the earth of all the 
comets known, cannot come in collision short ofa 

eriod of 219,000,000 of years, which calculation is 

ased on astronomical facts. 

The present phenomenon more resembles the zo- 
dical light, which we should have called it, if the eas- 
tern magi had not pronounced it acomet. Some ob- 
servers here also discovered the nucleus last evening 
with glasses, soon after sun set, near the south wes- 
tern horizon. The Jength of the tail is from 30 to 40 
degrees and is very beautiful. 

ZODIACAL LIGHT. This interesting pheno- 
menon in the heavens was noticed here on Monday 
night, the 6th, and also on Tuesday and Wednesday 
nights the 7th and 8th of March. 

Zodiacal light appears in the morning before sun- 
rise, and in the evening after twilight. It isa pyra- 
mid, with the sun for its basis. ‘The sides are not 
straight, but curved, as those of a lens when viewed 
edgewise. 
the equinoxes, when ‘there is the shortest twilight. 
This light resembles the milky way,a faint twilight, 
orthe tail of a comet. The intensity of the light, 
its shape and tints, may be varied according to the 


condition of the atmosphere, which is now remarka- 


ble for its clearness. 


The zodiacal light was first described about two 
centuries ago, and the various theories respecting it 


may be seen by referring to works on astronomy. 


The subjoined description of this light, which we 
copy from the Encyclopedia Americana, will, we dare 
say, be acceptable to our readers, and especially to 
those who have alarmed themselves with the appre- 
hension that this atmospheric phenomenon was a 


Comet, such as— 


terror sheds — 
On gazing nations, from his fiery train 
Of length enormous. 


“Zodiacal light; a triangular beam of light, round- | this phenomenon as to avoid all subsequent mistakes 
ed a little at the vertex, which 1s seen at certain sea-| in regard to it. 
sons of the year, before the rising and after the set- 


ting of the sun. 


the sun, and its axis inclined to the horizon. 


times 10. 


light above the horizon. 


| same that has recently been described in several pa- | 


It is generally seen about the period of 


It resembies the faint light of the | it permanently pertains to the celestial mechanism 
milky way, and hasits base always turned nto is proved by its constancy, both in time and in posi- 

he | tion. 
length of this pyramidal light, reckoning from the | first noticed this light in 1668, but more particularly 
sun as its base, is sometimes 45°, and at others 1509; | in 1683, and in his researches respecting it, he found 
and the vertical angle is sometimes 26°, and some-| it mentioned, as something remarkable, in a Nation- 
lt is generally supposed to arise from an | al History of England by Childrey, written about the 
atmosphere surrounding the sun, and appears to have | year 1659. From 1683 to the present time, astrono- 
been first observed by Descartes and by Childrey in| mers have sought, in vain, a solution of the pheno- 
1659; but it did not attract general attention till it | menon in question. 
was noticed by Dominiqne Cassini, (q. v.) who gave | daical light always accompanies the sun, appearing 
it its present name. If we suppose the sun to have] in certain months before that luminary in the east, 
an atmosphere, as there is every reason to believe | and in others after it, in the west; and it always has 
rom the luminous aurora which appears to surround |the same form, though it differs somewhat, as be- 
his dise in total eclipses, it must be very much flat- | fore observed, in its intensity. 
tened at its poles, and swelled out at the equator, by 
the centrifugal force of his equatorial parts. When 
the sun, then, is below the horizon, a portion of this|* At the eastward this luminous appearance is held 
luminous atmosphere will appear like a pyramid of | to be a comet. 
The obliquity of the zo-|it is from professor Alexander, of Princeton College, 
diacal light will evidently vary with the obliquity of | N. J. 
the sun’s equator to the horizon; and in the months 
of February and March, about the time of the ver- 
nal equinox, it will form a very great angle with the | which is now visible can hardly have escaped your 
orizon, and ought, therefore, to be seen most dis-| notice. 
Unetly at that season of the year. But when the 


posed to be a comet, and which is nodoubt the 


We find, on recurring to Rees’ 
Cyclopedia, that it is in fact the zodiacal light. It is 
rarely seen in northern latitudes, but 1s frequently or 
almost constantly observed in the torrid zone. The 
best time for seeing it, in England, is said to be about 
the Ist of March, at 7 o’clock in the evening; which 
corresponds pretty exactly with the time of its pre- 
sent appearance here. It was first noted, in modern 
times, by Descartes about the year 1659; but did not 
engage general] attention until it was described and 
named by Cassini the elder, in 1683. 

Cassini often mentions the great resemblance of 
ithe zodiacal Jight tothe tails of comets. M. Fatia 
has made the same observation; and Euler endea- 
vored to prove them owing to similar causes. The 
extent of the zodiacal light, from the sun to its point, 
is seldom less than 45, and sometimes 150 degrees in 
length. 
than that of the sun itself. Its brightness resembles 
that of the milky way: and from its shape we should 
suppose it to be the same meteor called trabes by the 
ancients, from its resemblance in form toa beam or 
rafter. [ Madisonian. 


A description of this phenomenon is thus given by 
R. W. Haskins, author of a work on astronomy, in 
a late number of the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 
The annual exhibition, in our western evening 
sky, of this unexplained astronomical phenomenon, 
has again returned. This light, in appearance, 
somewhat resembles the tail of a comet, its form is 
thatof a cone. its base resting upon the horizon, 
above the sun, from which body it is never found se- 
parated, and projecting upward, somewhat obliquely, 
among the zodiacal stars. Its apex is al present in 
the constellation Aries. 

It is visible every clear evening, and will so con- 
tinue for some months to come, when not obscured 
by the presence of the moon. It is best viewed at 
the close of twilight, or, at present, about half past 
six, from which period it decreased in height, owing 
to the rotary motion of the earth, so as soon to fall 
wholly below the western horizon, in common with 
that portion of the heavens which 1t occupies. 

This light, as. already observed, is of a conical 
form: it is.much the strongest in the centre, and 
fades away so gradually, towards the borders, that 
its exact outline cannot be perfectly traced. It va- 
ries in intensity, in different years, but without the 
the observance of any known law; and although it 
has engaged muchof the attention of astronomers, 
yet ithas not frequently attracted the attention of 
others. It has sometimes been mistaken, whenseen, 
for the light of some distant conflagration; and at 
others it has passed for the aurora borealis. Astro- 
nomical classes, in schools, private students, and all 
persons, in short, by continued and careful observa- 
tion, for some time to come, may now so far familia- 
rize themselves with the position and appearance of 





The cause of the zodiacal light is unknown; that 


Dominique Cassini, a French astronomer, 


They have learned that the zo- 


R. W. HASKINS. 
Buffalo, January 25, 1843. 


The following letter in reference to 


Princeton, Tuesday, March 7, 1843. 
My pear sir: I presume the conspicuous comet 


It showed a tail last evening of some 15 de- 


The light seems to have no other motion | 


west of the point where the sun had disappeared. I 
had moreover, a glimpse of it the evening hefore; it 
is said to have been seen by daylight. 
Ihave looked for Lougier’s comet, bat it appears: 
to be, at present, beyond the reach of my telescope. 
Should the first mentioned body be visible inthe 
day time, meridian observations willof course be 
available. In extreme haste. yours truly, 
STEPHEN ALEXANDER. 
Sears C. Walker, esq. 


A comet of extreme brilliancy was visible tilk 
about eight o’clock last night. We presume it is 
the same which has been noticed at the castward, 
and which was visible there in the day time. 

_ (WO ¥. Courier. 
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From the Pennsytranian, 


JAMES MADISON PORTER—SECRETARY 
OF WAR! 

Who is James Madison Porter? This 13 a question 
that will no doubt be asked by thousands, perhaps . 
millions, out of Pennsylvania. Jn it, he is well, too: 
well known. He is not David Rittenhouse Porter, go- - 
vernor of Pennsylvania, but only his brefher! Hereto- - 
fore governors, ex-governors, men of charaeter and. 
abilities well and favorably knownto the whole eoun-+ 
try, have been placed at the head of the departments, ,, 
but to be the brother of a great man— 


“Fo be father-in-law 


To a very magnificent three-tailed Bashaw, 


John Tyler. But as James Madison Porter is not 
the governor of Pennsylvania, it is necessary for us 
to tell who he is—which is not avery easy task.— 
His life has been too obscure to furnish facts that 
can be worked into a biography of national interest, 
and yet ithas not been sufficiently obscure, nor de- 
void of facts, to allow the imagination full play for 
its creative energies. We can, therefore, only give 
the little that is known or said of him, leaving it to 
his friends to make him a soldier or a statesman, if 
they can find the material wherewith to do it. 


In the military line, he ranks as high as colonel; 
but of the name or number of his regiment, we are 
not informed. it has been said, with what truth 
neither our information nor our memory will attest, 
that he was an assistant quarter master in the militia, 
and served at Camp Dupont, or Shell-pot Hill during 
the war, and that, as the scandal goes, he was dis- 
missed therefrom. Perhaps it was the important ser- 
vices he then rendered his country, which induced 
Mr. Tyler to make him secretary of war! 


The civil offices he has held, though a politician 
all his life, are no more numerous than his military 
honors, and their history may be as briefly told. He 
was a member of the convention to amend the con- 
stitution of the state, and a judge for a year or so of 
one of the courts of common pleas—to the latter, he 
was appointed by his brother. His course in the con- 
vention, developed the character of the man, and did 
any thing but establish his reputation for pobitical 
honesty or democratic principles. Having been op- 
posed to the democratic party but a short time before 
the members of the convention were chosen, the de- 
mocrats of Northampton felt distrust when he ofler- 
ed himself as their candidate, and required him pub- 
licly to pledge himself to support certain reforms 
in the constitution; which pledge he violated when 
elected. In the convention, he acted mostly against 
his democratic colleagues, taking part with Sergeant, 
Stevens and their associates, and no bank man or 
feed attorney could have been more indefatigable than 
he in sustaining the vank of the United States. His 
speech in its defence, and in opposition to the demo- 
crats of the convention and of the state, occupies for- 
ty-four pages of the debates of the convention.— 
Whether he was indebted to the bank at the time, we 
do not know; butit has been generally believed that 
shortly after his advocacy of it in the convention he 
was in the enjoyment of large accommodations, which 
were continued until #s recent bankruptcy Whe- 
ther these loans were paid off as many others are 
said to have been, by services rendered, or remain 
yet unsettled, we do not know, and therefore cannot 
say. 

‘But the services rendered the bank in the conven- 
tion were notall thatit received from him. Hiscon- 
nexion with the more recent Broadhead and Handy 
conspiracy and bribery transactions to procure legis- 
lative aid for the bank, is matter of record; indeed it 
is on evidence under oath, that James Madison Porter 
was the originator of that most nefarious scheme.— 
Mr. Handy, in his testimony before the legislative 
committee, says: 

“In an interview I had with Judge Porter, in re- 











grees long, shortly after sunset, a little to the south-| gard to legislation for the benefit of the bank, he said 


Seems to be all that is requisite m the estimation of ~ 
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that something ought to be done, and that nothing 
could be done, in his opimion, but what was usually 
resorted to, to procure legislation: that some person 
should be sent here, who could call to his aid persons 
from various parts of the state, to assist in procuring 
the legislation that was deemed necessary, and sug- 
gested that Mr. Daniel M. Brodhead should be pro- 
cured. In consequence of that conversation and 
other circumstances, I spoke to Mr. Brodhead to 
come up here, which he did.” And again, “I would 
state most distinctly, that the conversations held with 
Judge Porter, determined my mind in favor of em- 
ploying Mr. Brodhead.” 


The legislation required, was a legalizing of the 
suspension of specie payments fora year. To obtain 
this, Mr. Handy, as he says above, in consequence of 
the suggestions of Judge Porter, employed Brodhead, 
and agreed to give him for the job one hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars. The suspension was legal- 
ized and the money paid. Whether James Madison 
Porter had any agency in persuading his brother, go- 
vernor Porter, to lend his aid in procuring the pas- 
sage of the law required by the bank, or whether he 
received any fee as counsel for Mr. Handy or the 


a contemptuous indifference to their feelings and opin- 
ionz, it could not have been done in a more pointed 
manner. If itis supposed that in this way, such a 
junction of power and patronage can be made, as will 
transfer the democratic party of the state, ‘like cattle 
in the market,” an egregious blunder has been com- 
mitted. ‘Ihe yeomanry of Fennsylvania are not to 
be traded off by huckstering politicians that they may 
| put money in their pockets by the transaction. On 
the contrary, an attempt at bargaining and selling so 
barefaced and unblushing as that to which we allude, 
will awaken the indignation of every democrat in the 
commonwealth, and they will justly be the more pro- 
voked{at the whole affair, since in has been negotiated 
under the undisguised impression that Pennsylvania 
is to be had at so low a price as a cabinet office to 
such a man as James Madison Porter. Were the 
people to be purchased thus, they would sell them- 
selves cheaply indeed. This junction of the two ad- 
ministrations, with all the influences they can bring 
to bear, will neither transfer the people on the one 
hand, tosustain Mr. Tyler for the presidency nor 
governor Porter for the vice presidency, nor will it 
serve to distract and divide the party in 1844. Such 





bank, or divided the spoils with Brodhead, can only | chaffering and peddling, first of the offices of the peo- 


be determined when Dunlap, Brodhead & Co. shall 
truly reveal to the world the secrets of that dark tran- 
saction. That Judge Porter was not the man to af- 
ford advice or service for nothing, 1s seen and known 
in the “thousand dollar fee” given him by his brother, 
the governor, out of the public treasury, for trying 
the validity of one or two of governor Ritner’s judi- 
cial appointments; and from the large sums of money 
he is said to have received from canal contracts and 
contractors, in the way of contractor himself, and as 
counsel for other contractors in disputed cases to be 
adjudged by officers under his brother’s administra- 
tion. 

Our object being at this time to give merely an out- 
line of the new secretary’s habits of thought and course 
of training, we will leave this branch of the subject 
and devote a little space to what may be called his 
party political tendencies. 


The first we ever heard of him was sometime about 
the year 1832, when he was running as a candidate 
for congress in opposition to the democratic ticket, 
and he was then in a measure lost sight of until his 
election to the state convention. On the 22d Jan- 
uary, 1837, in that body, he thus gives his own his- 
tory: 

Sin 1824, the old usages of party seemed broken 
up, and the party being left without candidates se- 
lected in the usual manner, scattered their support 
among various individuals. On that occasion, | was 
found among those who supported Mr. Clay, and have 
never had cause to regret my having done so. It was not 
my fortune at any time to have supported tlie elec- 
tion of Gen. Jackson, a circumstance for which I have 
never reproached myself. In all the subsequent presi- 
dentiai elections, until the last, I found myself sepa- 
rated from many of the democratic friends with 
whom I[ had previously acted. I had belonged during 
that time to a very respectable party called the ‘‘na- 
tional republicans.” But they having become lost 
or mixed in some new party, | found myself almost 
alone. I must either have stood still, until in the re- 
volution of years my old friends were brought back to 
me, or | became persuaded again to action by the ar- 
guments and solicitations of my old friends.” 


After paying a compliment to the old federal par- | 


ty, he says: “but these new fangled shreds and patches, 
the factions and fragments of factions 1 CANNOT COM- 
MUNE WITH nor wnderstand;”’ and then he thus 
speaks of such a party: ‘This much I know, that 
having no principal for its basis, it need not alarm us 
by any fear of its duration.” We make these last 
quotations from the secretary’s speech, not so much 
to define his political character, as from their aptness 
in illustrating the character of those he is now asso- 
ciated with, and the fate that awaits him. 


Since 1837, Mr. James Madison Porter has been 
what may be termed a ‘Porter man”’—that is, he has 
so far acted with the democratic party, as to hold a 


judgeship under his brother’s appointment, for a year |) ate” they undoubtedly intended to put it out of the 
or two, andis said to have picked up considerable | 


sums in the way of canal contracts, fees as counse! | 


for the administration—or for banks—or for contrac- 


tors, &c., and has no doubt, done a good business in | 
He has all his life been a tricky, spe- | 


a small way. 
culating, political lawyer, with some talent and legal | 
knowledge, and a large fund of modest assurance.— | 
Such 1s John ‘lyler’s secretary of war, James Madi- | 
son Porter, brother to David Rittenhouse Porter, go- 
vernor of Pennsylvania. 


If Mr. Tyler intends the appointment of the new 
secretary as acompliment to the people of Penn- 
sylvania, he will find that he has acted under a mis- | 


i the senate.” 


| ple and then of the people themselves, for the benefit 
of two families, will create an emotion of just anger 
| not easily to be tranquilized. 

From the New York Courier. 

| From the Madisonian of Thursday, March 9, 1843. 
2-S>Hon. J. C. Spencer has resigned his commis- 
_sion as secretary of war, and accepted the appoint- 
/ment of secretary of the treasury. He enters upon 
the duties of his office this day. 

James Mapison Porrer, of Pennsylvania, has 
been appointed to fill the vacancy in the war depart- 
ment, and will enter upon the duties of the secerta- 
ryship of war without delay.” 

Remarks. We have been accustomed to extraordina- 
ry proceedings and great apparant encroachments by 
the executive upon the constitutional powers of other 
departments of the government, for years past; but 
this is the most startling annunciation that has ever 
yet met our notice. In order that our readers may 
judge of the open, daring, and dangerous violation 
of the constitution which this official publication pro- 
claims has been practised by the executive, we an- 
nex the constitutional provision in relation to the ap- 
pointing power. 

Article 2d, Section 2, contains the following: 

2d. He [the president] shall have power by and 
with the advice and consent of the senate, to make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the senators present 
concur; and he shall nominate, and by and with the 
advice and consent of the senate, shall appoint ambassa- 
dors and other public ministers and consuls, judges 
of the supreme court, and all other officers of the 
United States whose appointments are not herein pro- 
vided for, and which shall be established by law. * 

* x x * * * * * * 

3. The president shall have power to fill any va- 
cancies that may happen during the recess of the senate, 
by granting commissions which shall expire at the end 
of their next session. 


gerous power, that although the good of the country 
evidently required that vacancies occurring from 
| death, resignation, or removal, during the recess of 


filled, they did not even in these contingencies, give 
the executive power to ‘“‘appoint” to these vacancies. 
Ali they did, was to authorize him to ‘fill such vacan- 
cies” until the reassembling of the senate, “‘by grant- 
ing commissions which shall expire at the end of the 
next session.”’ The words ‘granting commissions” 
were evidently very carefully selected and used in 
contradistinction to such as would have implied a 
rignt to make appointments even for a temporary pe- 





| riod; and by expressly limiting the right to grant com- 
| missions without the sanction of the senate, ‘to va- 


/cancies that may happen during the recess of the se- 


power of a corrupt executive to exercise any control 
ver the appointing power. 

The only qnestion that can arise in the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Porter to the war office, is, when did 
the vacancies to which he has been appointed occur? 
The acting executive evidently intends to convey the 
idea, that according to his judgment, the vacancy 


| was caused by the resignation of Mr. Spencer on the 


9th instant; and consequently ‘during the recess of 
Let us examine into the force of this 
opinion. 

John C. Spencer was appointed secretary of the 
treasury on the 3d of March, on the nomination of 


taken iwpression, and that they will not thank him ‘the president and by and with the advice and consent 


for it. 


If he had wished to insult them and to show | of the senate. 


From that moment he was to all in- 





The reader will here perceive that the executive | 
has no power to appoint, except ‘‘by ard with the ad- | 
vice and consent of the senate;’’ and so jealous were | 
the framers of the constitution in regard to this dan- | this special pleading of a corrupt executive, the con- 


the senate, (the virtual appointing power) should be | 








—_ ee vulietemeee 
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tents and purposes the secretary of the treasury; and 
from that moment it follows as a matter of course 
that he ceased to be the secretary of war. He could 
not be the secretary of the treasury and of warat the 
same time; and although he continued to discharge 
the duties of the war department until the 9th inst. 
it was only asthe acting secretary of war. If he 
was secretary of the treasury when the senate aq- 
journed, he was not the sceretary of war; and if he 
was not the secretary of the treasury at that time 
then he is not now, because the vacancy which oc. 
curred in that department was not filled while the se. 
nate was in session, and not having occurred during 
the recess, cannot now be filled by the executive. It 
is very evident therefore. that Mr. Spencer became 
the secretary of the treasury on the 3d of March, and 
was by that act of the president and senate, removed 
from the war department. It follows that the va- 
cancy inthe war department occurred on the 3d in- 
stant, by the removal of Mr. Spencer, and not by his 
resignation on the 9th. 

The power of removal from office has been con- 
ceded to the executive. Now, whether he removed 
Mr. Spencer by writing him a note advising him that 
his further services would be dispensed with, or whe- 
ther he removed him by placing him with the con- 
sent of the senate, in a position incompatable with 
his place as secretary of war, is perfectly immateri- 
al. Surely, if he had removed tnm in the former 
manner on the 3d, nobody would contend that the 
vacancy in the war office did not take place until 
Mr. Spencer thought proper to resign! And yet this 
is the miserable plea set up for a most dangerous vi- 
olation of a plain constitutional provision. 


The whole matter is to us so perfectly plain, that 
it does not admit of an argument; and the intelligent 
reader will concur with us in opinion, that if the 
treasury department was filled before the adjourn- 
ment of the senate, the war department at the same 
time became vacant; that if it was not filled then, 
it cannot be filled until after the next meeting of the 
senate, because Mr. Forward resigned while that bo- 
dy was in session; and that if Mr. Spencer was duly 
appointed secretary of the treasury on the 3d of 
March, the vacancy which that appointment pro- 
duced in the war department, cannot be constitution. 
ally filled until the next meeting of the senate. Mr. 
Spencer was removed from the war office by his ap- 
pointment to the treasury; and his pretended resigna- 
tion of the war department after his removal, is a 
ridiculous farce and a gross insult to the intelligence 
of the people of the United States. Suppose Mr. 
Porter had been regularly appointed secretary of war 
immediately after Mr. Spencer’s removal to the trea- 
sury, would it have been necessary for Mr. Spencer 
to resign his office on the 9th instant? Would they 


| both have been secretaries of war until that day?— 


And what is still more important, would Mr. Spen- 
cer’s resignation in that event, have produced a va- 
eancy arid nullified the appointment by the executive 
and senate? If not, then it is very apparent that Mr. 
Spencer's removal by the executive and senate to the 
treasury department, and not his resignatior on the 
9th inst. created the vacancy im the war office to 
which Mr. Porter has unconstitutionally been com- 
missioned. 

But there is still another case, where, according to 


stitution may again be violated with impunity. Mr. 
Everett was regularly appointed ambassador to Chi- 
na. Will it be fora moment contended, that this did 
not create a vacancy in the mission to England? Be- 
yond all question the very nomination of Mr. Eve- 
rett to another place than the one he oceupies, is a 
removal from it, and by the action of the executive 
and senate, Mr. Everett has ceased to be our repre- 
sentative to England. Well, when did this vacancy 
occur? Most assuredly,on the 3d March; and any 
attempt to fill it during the recess of the senate, will 
demand prompt punishment. Let us suppose that at 
the same time Mr. Webster had been regularly ap- 
pointed to England vice Mr. Everett appointed to 
China. Mr. W. proceeds to England with the ne- 
cessary credentials and is there met by Mr. Everett 
with the declaration that he has not accepted and 
does not intend to accept the mission to China; that 
he has not resigned or been removed from his mis- 
sion to England; and that he does not intend to re- 
sign, and refuses to turn over the records of the em- 
bassy! What would Mr. W. say to this? Why he 
would tell Mr. Everett that the moment he was regu- 
larly appointed to China he was removed from the 
mission to England, which being vacant from that 
instant of time, his resignation was entirely unneces- 
sary and a work of supererogation. 

And so it is in the case of Mr. Spencer. His ap- 
pointment to the treasury removed him from, and 
made vacant the war department, and his pretended 
resignation of that oflice now, to give a coloring toa 
high-handed violation of the constitution by the ex. 
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ecutiFe, is not only insulting to the intelligence of 
the country, bat another ¢ viaence of nis total watt 
of principle, and his readiness ai all times, to be used 
as the convenient tool of power. 

We do not and will not doubt. but the very first 
pusiness of the next congress will be to impeach Mr. 
Tyler for this violation of the constitution. Doubt- 
jess, the men and presses who are ever looking to 
expediency” instead of principles, will exclaim 
against any such proceeding, as inexpedient and cal- 
culated to excite sympathy in his behalf; but we do 
not think that in so glaring a case as this, they will 
be able to prevent the constitution being properly 
and promptly vindicated. If the executive had but 
gmonth to serve, every patriot and every honest 
politician in the country, shoul unite in saying, that 
the great charter of our liberties must be vindicated 
and this monstrous encroachment of the executive 
punished, in order to prevent its growing into a pre- 
cedent, and as a terror to corrupt executives in all 
future times. 


ee | 


AGRICULTURE OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 














At a special meeting of the Agricultural society of 
St. John’s Colleton, heid on Wednesday, Ist March. 
Mr. Ruffin, the agricultural surveyor of South Caro- 
lina, was introduced to the president and members by 
the hon. Whitemarsh B. Seabrook, who, immediately 
afterwards, rose and stated. in substance that Mr. 
Ruffin had appeared on the Island in tlre discharge of 
his duty—that he had passed through it; visited sey- 
eral plantations, and had examined the calcareous de- 
posits of part of the south Edisto river and some of 
the streams that emptied into it. As it was not pos- 
sible for Mr. Ruffin to accomplish an agricultural 
survey of South Carolina within the time limited by 
the legislature, Mr. Seabrook said, that the surveyor 

would confine his attention mainly to an examination 

of her calcareous resources; relying with confidence 
on the hearty co-operation of the planters in effecting 
some of the cther objects, which it was important 
should be attained. As the unusually large audience 
were anxious to receive minute and full information 
concerning calcareous manures—how they operated 


be applied; he proposed to dismiss all formality on 
the occasion, and that Mr. Ruffin from his seat should 
be invited on these points, and if desired, other sub- 
jects, to answer such questions proposed by the mem- 
bers as they might consider necessary and proper. 
Ms. Ruffin approving of this course, a number of 


which could not have been got, if a rerular address! 
had been made. I trust that every agricultural so-} will prosecute his examinations in the malaria region 
ciety in the slate will meet him. Ou the south Kdisto 
and the several streams that empty into it near its 
mouth, he discovered a new kind of marl, and appa- 
rently of recent formation in great abundance, al- 
though it is of an inferior quality, containing proba- 
bly not more than 20 or 30 per cent of the carbonate 
A Some of the plantations here are literally 
covered with calcareous matter in the form of oyster 
As soon as Mr. Ruffin had 
exhibited to the meeting some of the specimens of 
marl which he had picked upon the edges of the 
creeks, several gentlemen, unaware of its great value 
at once declared that if that was an improver of soils, 
they could supply the island.” 


shells very much broken. 


Edisto Island, Feb. 28, 1843. 
To the editors of the Murcury: 

GENTLEMEN—The enclosed you will oblige me by 
publishing in your paper. As there is no doubt but 
that every section of the state is anxious to contri- 
bute its mite towards furthering the objects of the 
survey, I hereby respectfully ask that, in the district, 
and parishes where there are no agricultural societies 
measures be adopted by the respective senators there- | Carolina which invited me to her service, is the most 
of to establish one as early as possible. 
cause, this cannot now be done, | request that they 
will take such steps, as may be deemed proper to in- 
sure a reply to some or all of the inquiries propound- 
All reports or other communica- 
tions, or specimens of marl, &c. &c., for examina- 
tion, which cannot be conveniently delivered to him 
on his route, may be addressed to the care of Dr. 
Joseph Johnson at Charleston, until the first of May; 
or, if afterwards, to governor Hammond at Colum- 
Respectfully yours, 

WHITEMARSH B. SEABROOK, 
President S. A. S. of So. Ca. 

To the ebove and the accompanying !etters 1 beg 
that every editor in the state will give an insertion 
in his paper. 

To the president.of the agricultural societies of South 

Carolina— 

GENTLEMEN—I know of no dispositition of Mr. 
Ruffin’s letter, which he has done me the honor of 
—what lands they were adapted to—how they should} addressing to me, so appropriate, as that of submit- 
ting it to your consideration, with the expression of 
my earnest desire, that the societies over which you 
severally preside, will promptly adopt such measures 
as may be desirable, to aid him in his highly respon- 
sible and arduous labors. 
operation of the planting interest, it will be impossi- 


If, from any 


ed by Mr. Ruffin. 


Without the zealous co- 





queries were then put to him, to which he replied in 


information which he had commuciuated. 

After Mr. Ruffin had retired, Mr. Seabrook read 
to the meeting a letter, which, as president of the 
State Agrieultural society of South Carolina, he had 
received from that gentleman, and a copy of the cir- 
cular which he had addressed to the presidents of the 
agricultural societies of the state, asking their aid in 
furthering the objects ofthe survey. Mr. J. Jenkins 
Mikell then submitted the following resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted. 

Rosolved, That this society do agree to assist Mr. 
Ruffin in the performance ot his duties as agricutural 
surveyor of South Carolina. 

Resolved, That a comuiuittee of five members be 
appointed to designate the subjects upon which, from 
the practical knowledge of the members, useful infor- 
mation may be rendered by them. 

Resolved, That it is highly expedient that the mem- 
bers of the society do make experiments with marl, 

ae, or other caleareous matter, on the crops of this 
year, and report the results through the president to 
Mr. Ruffin, by the first of October next. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

WM. M. MURPHY, president. 

Jasez Wescoar, secretary. 

Extract of a letter froma gentleman of Edisto Is- 
land to his friend in this city, dated March 3. 

“The meeting of our society on Wednesday was 
the most interesting and instructive we have ever 

eld. The number of meinbers and others in atten- 
ance was unusually large. The remarks of Mr. 
Ruffin, drawn forth by questions put to him by the 
members, consumed more than two hours in the de- 
livery. He speaks duently—understands thoroughly 
the various subjects of agricultural improvement and 
*conomy, and reasons with a clearness and force 
which | never heard surpassed. Instead of asking 
it to make a speech in the usual formal manner, 
We adopted the plan (which I would recommend to 
te societies generally, if they desire full instruc- 
lions especially on the subject of calcareous manures) 
% interrogating him. inthis way were doubts re- 
Moved, and a vast amount of information obtained 






ble for him to accomplish but a very few of the ob- 
a manner so satisfactory, as to make on the minds of | jects, which it was the design of the legislature that 
alla deep impression of the inestimable value of the | the survey should effect. Whilst directing his re- 
searches the present year mainly to those subjects 
of agricultural improvement, upon which he is so 
competent to afford profitable instruction, he asks 
the assistance of every one, interested in the pros- 
perity of the state, on the various other matters to 
which, through me, he has invited the public notice. 
It is not expected that any society will reply to all 
his queries, but to such only as it best understands.— 
The information, however, though it may be concise- 
ly given, must be minute and full. 

The advantages that have resulted from agricultu- 


T deem it not irrelevant to state, that Mr. Ruffin 


of the state until the first of May, and afterwards 
direct his attention to the middle and upper districts. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedi- 
ent servant, WHITEMARSH B. SEABROOK, 

President S. A. S. of So. Ca. 
Edisto Island, Feb. 20, 1843. 


To the hon. Whitemarsh B. Seabrook, president of the 
State Agricultural society of South Carolina. 

Sir:—For the fulfillment of my duties as agricul- 
tural surveyor of the state of South Carolina, it is 
essential that my efforts shall have the support and 
aid of the agricultural community whose interests 
the survey was designed especially to promote.— 
Deeming it the most proper mode of seeking this 
needed and important aid, I take the liberty of thus 
addressing the planters of South Carolina, and more 
especially the many agricultural societies, through 
you, as the president of the State Agricultural socie- 
ty, which is the representative body of all the others 
and requesting your agency to induce the desired ac- 
tion of the different agricultural societies. The act 
of the constituted authorities of the state of South 


honorable distinction which has yet been earned by 
my long continued efforts to advance agricultural in- 


| terests; and | am impelled by every“consideration “to 


desire that the services sought in my appointment 
shall be as faithfully performed as zeal and industry 
; and my imperfect ability and means may permit.— 
But ail these, however faithfully applied, wili avail 
but little, anless aided and given effect to by the co- 
operation of some of the well informed agriculturists 
of every seetion of the state, and in every department 
of agricultural practice and inquiry. Such co-opera 
tion and action, properly applied by the agricultural 
societies will leave to the surveyor the more humble 
and yet the most useful function of his office, that of 
serving as the organ or channel of communication, 
to receive and bring together, for diffusion and gener- 
al use, the vast amount of information already in each 
particular section, and which may easily be collected 
and reported by the agricultural societies or by indi- 
viduals. In this manner the agricultural survey may 
lead to important and general benefit, by inducing 
the furnishing of full and general information. But 
without such aid, the surveyor’s services must neces- 
sarily be confined to narrow limits, whether of space, 
or of subjects of investigation. 

With these views, I repectfully submit for consid- 
eration the annexed list of general and particular 
heads for inquit y,merely as suggestions or memoranda 
| on any of which, or on any other others appropriate 

to the general object, information is requested to be 
furnished in reports from agricultural societies, with 
the design that such papers shall be Hes on entire 
to the surveyor’s more general report of the progress 
of the work confided to his charge. And besides 
such reports from societies, embracing many subjects 
and the general practices and the received opinions 
of practices in every section, it is hoped that parti- 
cular subjects of investigation and of instruction will 
be undertakeu and reported upon by any individuals 
disposed to render such service to ,agricultural im- 








ral surveys in England, on the continent, and in this 
country, there is already abundant evidence for be- 
lieving will certainly accrue to the state. 
genial climate, and a soil naturally fertile, and admi- 
rably adapted to many of the most valuable crops in 
the world, the wealth of South Carolina might be 
immeasurably increased, if her agricultural resour- 
ces were known. In their examination and develope- 
ment Mr. Ruffin is now engaged. 
have already far exceeded his anticipations. 
sive beds of marl of unusual abundance and rich- 
ness, it is now evident not only exist in the lower 
districts, but there are satisfactory indications, that 
calcareous matter In some form is generally diffused 
through a large portion of the state. 
well known meliorating agent ought then no longey 
to be withheld by any planter who desires the ad- 
vancement of his own interest. 
portant that, by the results of experiments with lime 
or marl, without reference to the other ordinary | 
means of amending exhausted lands, we chould be 
enabled to satisfy the constituted authorities, that 
the appropriation for the survey was a wise, judicious 
and profitable expenditure of the public money. 


In reiterating my request, that you will bring the 
subject matter of this communication to the early 
notice of your respective societies, allow me to add 
that, if every facility in the attainment of his pur- 
pose be afforded to Mr. Ruffin, he will, in my judg- 
ment, be enabled to render to South Carolina in two) soon be entered upon, by the bringing into proper use 
years more substantial service, than the concentrated | these calcareous manures, it is especially interesting 
labors of her agricultural societies have hitherto per-} to make the earliest progress; and therefore is desir- 


His discoveries 





The use of this 


It it especially im- 











provement. In regard to a few particular subjects 
| of agricultural improvement, I am not so distrustful 
| of my ability to offer useful and profitable instruction; 
| and therefore to these subjects my own efforts and 
personal labors and researches will be first and more 
especially, though not exclusively directed. These 
are the seeking for, examining, endeavoring to induce 
the use of the very extensive and as yet scarcely 
touched sources of calcareous manures in South Car- 
olina. T'o this subject, my personal attention and 
particular advice and instructions will be given, and 
as early as possible, whenever they will be enough 
valued to be put to immediate use; and if I can thus 
induce some hundreds of cultivators to begin during 
this season to apply marl to lime, there will be no 
danger of the agricultural survey being hereafter 
deemed a useless or unprofitable measure, or that its 
cost will not be repaid ten fold in the results of the 
first year’s operations. Millions of dollars in value 
of newly created agricultural wealth will accrue to 
the state within a few years after the commencement 
of the general use of calcareous menures. From 
my examinations already made, I feel authorized to 
assert that the marl, (or soft limestone) formation of 
South Carolina, is more widely extended and abun- 
dant, more rich in calcareous earth, and more gener- 
ally accessible, and that the proper application will 
be more profitable compared to the necessary out-lay 
than of any other extensive region yet known. Be- 
lieving as I do that a new era of improvement will 





ed that every case may be reported generally, of the 
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luse already made of marl or lime, and the results, 
whether of benefit or supposed failure, and also all 
experiments that may be made during this year, of 
which I trust many will be commenced even after 


this time. Very respectfully, 

EDMUND RUFFIN, 
Agricultural surveyor of the state of S. C. 

Charleston, Feb. 23, 1843. 


Geireral head. I. Geographical character of the particular 
agricultural district or section of country under consid- 


alion. ase. 
1. Situation and extent, and natural divisions. 


2. Climate, and especially any peculiarities there- 


of, and the causes. 
3. Surface and face of the country. 


4. Minerals, especially such as may be valuable 


for agricultural or economical uses. 


5. Water, in reference to uses of navigation, pro- 


pelling machinery, irrigation, &c. 

II. General discription and management of land. 

1. Quantities of arable land, of meadow, of wood, 
of swamp or marsh, and of other waste lands. 

2. Soils and subsoils, and the actual productive 
value of lands in reference thereto. 

3. Sizes of farms or plantations. 

4. The usual crops both of large and small culture, 
and rates of product. 

5. Rotations or successions of crops. 

_’6. Application of manures—kinds and quantities 

used. 

7. Depth and manner of ploughing, (or of hoeing 
instead) and preparation for, and tillage and general 
management of each of the several kinds of crops. 

8. Expenses of cultivation. 

9. Foreign grain and hay purchased, and the gen- 
eral total cost. 

UI. General market prices of lands, past and present, 
and raie of rents—and products in usual crops compar- 
ed to these prices. 

IV. Drainage and embarkments. 

1. Of tide marshes and tide swamps. 

2. Of swamp lands of level higher than the tide. 


XVII. Disease of residents caused by climate and condi- 
tion of the country. : 

1. Local sources of malaria, their extent and oper- 
ation, and comparative malignity—as rapid streams 
sometimes overflowing their borders—tide water 
marshes, fresh or salt—swamp, whether in their na- 
tural state or under culture—mill-ponds—and the 
passage of transient and irregular floods of fresh-wa- 
ter over salt-marshes. 

2. Increase or decrease of extent and virulence of 
malacious disease in past time, and the supposed 
causes of either. 

3. Means of dimunition of such diseases within 
the reach of the separate action of individual pro- 
prietors—such as require combined action, and such 
as require Jegislative direction. 


XVIII. Miscellaneous observations and statements on any 
thing conducive to the improvement of agriculture not 
embraced under any of the foregoing heads. 
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REMARKS OF MR. DAYTON, OF N. JERSEY, 
On Mr. McDuffie’s resolutions and the amendments. 
IN SENATE, FEBRUARY 15, 1843. 

The resolutions of the gentleman from South Car- 


support of those resolutions, assert only general ab- 
stract principles,extending to no measure of a prac- 
tical character for the relief of the country. I was 
the more disappointed in this, as _ he alleges that all 
parties are responsible for the present condition of 
things. 


His abstract principles may be condensed fairly as 
follows: 

In reference to the currency: do nothing; the coun- 
try will work out its own salvation. (He might have 
added, ‘‘with fear and trembling.”) This principle 
is not anew one; it was one of the principles of the 
last administration that the currency should take 
care of itself. 


In reference to finance and commerce, his doctrine | 


olina, (Mr. McDurriz,) as well as his remarks in ' 


2. To incorporate into these resolutions some- 
thing vindicatory of the faith and credit of the fede 
ral government. i 


By what authority is it that we have the right t 
declare, in our Jegislative character, what obliga. 
tions between states and strangers are binding? Who 
and what has constituted us the judge? Is it one of 
the powers expressly granted, or an incident. to an 
such power? We may talk about ourselves, and sq 
what we will and what we will not do. But re 
ought never to say—or to, in the language of the re 
solution, declare—what others are bound to do, Unless 
we have the clear right to make such declaration, 


The position assumed was that we had the right 
because the delinquencies of the states were affec; 
ing our national character, and therefore the €X preg. 
sion of opinion was justified. But surely the fede. 
ral government has no powers originating in ay 
such uncertain, doubtful source. Who is to settle 
what does and what does not affect our national cha. 
racter, as preliminary to the exercise of this richy? 
Or how much must that character be affected? How 
hard must be the blow which knocks this latent right 
like hidden fire from the flint? Will the failure of 
a merchant ora bank doit? These affect our credit 
it is said, ‘pro tanto.” But is it the right or duty of 
this government to declare the law of the contract 
between the merchant, or bank and its creditor? [t 
|is obvious that no power can originate in such 
‘source. But the right was claimed on another 

ground. It was said that we are the creditor of some 
/ Of the states, and therefore have a creditor's right 
| to talk. That the secretary of the treasury has no 
doubt told these delinquent states the same thing. 


I submit to the candor of gentlemen whetier this 
resolution is based, or purports to be based, upon any 
such ground. It ‘declares that the debts of the se. 
| veral states” are binding. What debts and what 
states? Not that one whose bonds we happen to 
hold, but all. But why is it, on the face of this re. 


solution, that we assume to express this opinion? 





| Not because we are creditors, but, in the language 


3. Of arable or other firm land of low level or flat! js that we should be governed by the legislation of 


surface. 

V. Implements and machines for agricultural operations. 
VI. Fencing and enclosing. 

VII. Grass husbandry and grazing. 

*]. Natural meadows on moist ground. 

* 9. Artificial (or sown) grasses on permanent mea- 
dow. 

3. Artificial grasses, peas or any other green crops 
for stock, food, or for manure, alternated with tillage 
crops or arable Jand. 

4. Mowing and hay. 

VIII. Live stock. 

1. Teams or animals for Jabor. 

2. Animais reared and fattened for food or sale 
and their management. 

3. Animals purchased from abroad, and general 
cost thereof. 

IX. Dairy management. , 
1. Products, used or sold. 
2. Supplies of butter obtained from abroad. 
“ X. Manures. 
“J. Sources and supplies of manures of all kinds. 
* 2. Preparation‘and application of stable and yard 
manures. and composts, the quantity and effects. 

3. Marsh or swamp mud as manure. 

XI. Orchards, vineyards, and fruits. 
XII. Wood land. 

1. General description of the growth on different 
soils. 

. . Uses made and value of timber and other pro- 
ducts. 

3. Quantity of land necessary to be kept in wood 
for farm purposes. 

4. Disadvantages of excess of wood land to agri- 
culture. 

XII. Waste lands. 

1. Tide marshes. 

2. Unreclaimed swamps. 

3. Sterile sands or such as are so loose as to be 
liable to be moved by the winds. 

4. Land of rocky or precipitous surface. 

XIV. New or recently introduced and valuable processes 
or improved practice in agriculture. 
1, Marling and extent of applications before 1843, 
and subsequently. 
2. Limeipg or any other calcareous applications 
before 1843, and subsequently. 
3. Clover. 
XV. Notices and suggestions of any new resources for fer- 

tilization or for agricultural improvement or profit. 
XVI. Obstacles to agricultural improvement and profit. 

1. Obstacles opposed by natural and unavoidable 
circumstances. 

2. Obstacles caused by erroneous governmental po- 
icy, or by want of proper legislation. 

3. Obstacles caused by individual action. 


Great Britain. That if she looks only towards free 
trade we are to reciprocate. That our tariff laws 
are a curse to our revenue, and the legislation of 
congress is more destructive to commerce than all 
the pirates that ever swept the ocean! (By the way, 
that is the only community of modern times who 
have ever carried into effect the gentleman’s doc- 
trines of free trade.) These are his principles, and 
they appear to me to carry with them their own re- 
futation. If they needed an answer, they have had 
one in full from the gentleman who preceded me. I 
am thankful, sir, that such principles have not as 
yet given birth to any measure; what they may do in 
future remains to be seen. here is a bird of the 
desert which deposites its egg in the sands, and leaves 
it there, to quicken or addle, as the action of the 
elements may determine, and it is so of these prin- 
ciples. They are dropped in the public mind, and 
should it ever warm them into life, they will break 


anti-American prodigy which shall stalk forth. At 
present I content myself with having stated the 
principles in their baldness, without following the 
argument. 


The resolutions of the gentleman from Maine, 
(Mr. Evans,) amendatory of those above alluded to, 
are likewise the assertion of general principles only. 
In those principles, generally, [ heartily concur. 
But the third, l apprehend, is exceptionable. This 
resolution in substance is: That while congress does 
not intend to adopt any measure for the payment of 
the debts of the states, yet ‘tin view of the disas- 
trous consequences to the national character and cre- 
dit,* &c. it “declares that the debts of the several 
states, created by legislative authority thereof re- 
spectively, are obligatory and binding,” &c. And 
that it is *‘the duty of the people of said states” to 
resort to the most efficient means to pay them, &c. 


As an individual, I have no doubt of the truth of 
the above propositions; but, as a member of this 
body, I prefer substituting my amendment. I am 
not one of those who see a constitutional scruple be- 
hind every bush, but still I would prefer keeping 
within the line of acknowledged right: more particu- 
larly where, as in this case, there is no possible in- 
ducement to go out of it. 


I did not understand the gentleman’s resolutions as 
holding out the idea, either directly or indirectly, of 
the assumption of state debts, as has been intimated 
from the other side of this chamber. The first sen- 
tence of the resolution is an express negation of it. 
My amendment was with a view— 

1. To get rid of that part of the resolution by 
which we assume to declare what contracts are, or 





the shell, and we will then see the strange foreign, , 


of the resolution, ‘‘in view of the disastrous conse. 
quences to the national character and credit.” The 
/expression of an opinion by the secretary of the 
treasury is a very different thing from a declaration 
of the law of the contract by the American senate, 
When it speaks, it ought to be “‘as one having au- 
thority.” And if without authority, I submit that 
it had better be silent. 


| Aside from our doubtful right to declare the law, 
| it strikes me as impolitic. I do desire to keep the 
credit and faith of the federal government distinct 
from the states; and so I presume do other gentle- 
(men. Yet this mixing up of our national character 
.and the state debts. and our declaratory opinions 
‘about legal rights and moral duties, all in one reso- 
| lution, is kneading too much in the same trough. ts 
| effect is to leaven to a greater extent our national 
| credit with unmerited distrust. 


| 


| I have heard a great deal said here and elsewhere 
of the loss of our national credit. In these resolu- 
tions, in the reports upon our tables, even in execu- 
live messages, every where indeed. Yet it appears 
not to have entered the head of any body to vindi- 
date the faith of the nation. Even while denying 
our legal obligation to answer for the debts of the 
states, our whole tone has been such as to convey 
the idea that we felt ourselves morally involved in 
‘their delinquency. This I deny, and, in support of 
that part of my amendment, desire to say a few 
words—not in the spirit of national whining, which 
has become so common, nor yet in the spirit of rail- 
ing, but as an appeal to the justice and liberality of 
the world. 


Let us open the records of national faith, and see 
by what right it is that we are vilified by others—by 
what right it is that Great Britain assumes to act as 
“‘custos morum” for the nations of the earth. 


One of the earliest evidences of British ability in 
finance was in the reign of Charles I]. The sup- 
plies were exhausted, and his majesty needed money. 
Clifford was dignified with a peerage and the trea- 
surer’s staff, for the following notable suggestion, 
(got from Shaftsbury.) He advised that they seize 
upon the funds which had been paid into the exchie- 
quer by bankers upon the faith of government. It 
was done at once—the exchequer was shut up— 
none had warning; the ruin of many followed; bank- 
ers stopped payment; merchants could answer no 
bills; distrust took place every where. This is the 
language of her own historian, who denounces the 
act as ‘an open violation of the most solemn en- 
gagements foreign and domestic.” 


The first item in the public debt of Great Britain 
is the consummation of this outrage. 


The amount due from government, and which it 





are not, binding upon the states. And— 


had had in gold and silver, was £1,328,526. 
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The payment of this sum was stopped for twenty- 
gve years. in the mean time hundreds had died in 

nury and want, and then government, instead of 
aying them seventeen millions of dollars which 
were due for principal and interest, forced the cre- 
ditors, by act of parliament, to accept of one-half 
of the principal only—less than three millions of 
dollars, or nothing; and for this, they issued bills 
bearing an interest of three per cent. only, instead 
of eight, the usual rate when they got the money. 


This sum now constitutes the very first item in the 
public debt of Great Britain. [tis the basis upon 
which the whole of that immense pile rests, stained 
as it is with national] perfidy and oppression. 

Again, in 1811, we have another and more mo- 
dern instance of Britain’s boasted financial faith. 
The notes of the Bank of England having become 
depreciated by their immense issues and loans to 
government, the obligation was cancelled in this 
way. Having first relieved the bank from paying 
specie, they next resolve that these bills are worth 
their face in specie, (and this at a time when they 
were notoriously at a discount of at least ten per 
cent.) and then made them a: legal tender. But, 


faithless to her creditors, this government has never | 
defrauded one of a dollar. While she is staggering 
under a debt of £788,398,570, (more than thirty- 
five hundred millions of dollars,) we, as compared 
with her, have none at all. Our whole public debt 
would searcely pay the discount on a thirty day note 
drawn for hers. Yet her citizens and the European 
world hold British credit good, while ours is to be 
doubted! 


Sir, there is no government of the world whose 
credit ought to stand higher than that of these Unit- 
ed States. There has none, no, not one, acted with 
a faith more pure; not a man of the old world or of 
the new has lost a dollar by its promises. Its means 
are boundJess—its debts as nothing—its honor pure. 


And how is it with the other sovereignties of the 
old world? Not one can be named which 1s not stag- 
gering under its load. Within the last few years | 
the debts of the principal powers of Europe (which | 
it is believed have not been materially altered since) | 
were as follows: Great Britain I have already allud- | 
ed to. France (did time permit | would show how | 
she had paid her creditors) had a debt of £191,893,-' 
053, with a revenue insufficient to meet the expendi: | 








lest even this would not satisfy the public that nine-| tures of her government; Austria had a debt of 
ty pounds were equal to one hundred, they went fur-| shout £80,000,000; Holland, in 1833, had a debt of 
ther, and made it a highly penal offence, a misde-! spout £10,000,000, which is vastly increased since; 


meanor, for any one to either receive or pay them 
away at Jess than their face. Notwithstanding this, 


The effect of this glorious operation in finance may | 
be seen and appreciated by reference to Mushet’s| 


tables. 


indicated by the above, at least she claims never to! 
If she defrauded her | 
creditors, ii was always ‘‘pursuant to the act in that) 
case made and provided;” and her creditors have! 
the consolation of knowing that she has never deni- 


have denied her obligations. 


ed their debts! Oh, no. 
Of repudiation she has a holy horror. 


an air of pious complacency are we branded .as a 





| 


actual debt is three times that amount. With these 
budgets of iniquity upon their backs, (the fruits of 
rapine and war,) they stagger along like the old sin- 


doubting whether we can follow! We, in lusty youth, 
_carrying the weight of a thistledown, and with an 
inheritance stretching from sea to sea! There is a 
cooi assurance in this thing to which the history of 
the world has no parallel. 


Sir, Iam not one of those who make a merit of 
abusing Great Britain. She has my highest respect, 


With what! Dut, in the life time of an empire, matters such as 


| T have alluded to will occur, and they should teach 


nation of swindlers and cheats, while they, with up-| 48 charity. With the kindest of feelings, when they 


turned eyes, thank God they are not as other men! 


‘scout at us as faithless, when they affect a sanctimo- 


Yet, unless the past be a fable and history a lie. re-' nious regard for plighted faith which we have not, 


| 


By: ; 7 : 4 Ts ia “2 8 _ . a he wor 
pudiation, even its worst form, has had its place | when they claim a credit in the markets of the world 


there. 


‘denied to us, human nature cannot refrain from ask- 


‘ 


By an ordinance of the long parliament all the| 198 how they are entitled to it. 


crown and church Jands were seized upon for the! 


public use. They were disposed of at a season o 


f| persons except as connected with things; but I have 


great pecuniary want, to raise money to carry on; before said that from the highest official of govern- 


the civil government and pay her armies. The 
passed into the hands of honest purchasers, who, re 
lying upon public faith, paid therefor a full price 
and government received their moneys. 

Yet. notwithstanding ail this, a few years after 


parliament, by public enactment. again seized upon | 
these lands and handed them back to the church and! in the recent message of the president of the United ter than is pretended. 
‘Thousands were beggared by the act. ; States the result of a late petty mission to the money 


the crown. ¢ 


y | ment to the lowest, the same humiliating spectacle is 


.; seen. We appear to have forgotten that the respect 

,, and confidence of others depend much upon that 
| tone of respect and confidence we assume for our- 
| selves. 

>| ‘ ° : . 

It was with surprise and mortification that I read 


Naples, of £20,000,000; Denmark between 10 and, 
£11,000,000; Portugal an acknowledged debt, in 1838, | 


they continued to depreciate until they reached a! o¢ ¢39 086,122; Prussia of £29,000,000; Russia of | 
discount of twenty, thirty, and forty per cent.; and 


j 


blindly from one extreme to another—will show a 


Mr. President, I have no disposition to speak of 





Sir, lama citizen of the federal government of 
these United States; | am a citizen of the state go- 
vernment of New Jersey; neither have ever dishon- 
ored their faith by a broken promise. Aside from 
other objections to this plan, my feelings revolt at it 
as an indignity, as an unmerited imputation. 


An American president recommends to an Ame- 
rican congress that, in addition to our national faith, 
we give collateral security by mortgage; that we 
submit to terms in the markets of the world not ask- 
ed of other nations—terms implying a distrust of 
our integrity and our honor! 

Far back in the history of the world, when loans 
were made upon the personal responsibility of kings 
and princes, it was not an unusual thing to put the 
crown jewels in pledge. But our loan was to be made 
upon the credit of neither king nor prince, but upon 
the plighted faith of government. The proposition 
from the executive to hypothecate our crown jewels 
as collateral to our faith, had it been made by a for- 
eign power, would have been resented as an insult. 


Sir, we are frail creatures—we scarcely know 
ourselves; but I think it is inno improper spirit that 
I arraign this high functionary before the country as 
forgetful of its honor. The money could be procur- 
ed and has been procured without any such extraor- 
dinary means. But, if it could not have been, taxa- 
ticn was open to us; better that, than negotiating on 
terms implying a distrust of our integrity. 


But this charge of forgetfulness of what is due to 


£50,000 000; Spain, according to her official state- | oyrselves does not attach to the chief magistrate alone. 


government then paid off its public creditors, ‘“nolens | ments, of £89,600 000, and it is believed that her 


volens,” in this depreciated paper, and nothing else. | | It does appear to me as if one party in this country 


has systematically decried its credit, has made 


_an effort to swell in public estimation the amount of 


f % all ai homili ‘ | its indebtedness and depreciate its resources. Have 
: ; iner of Bunyan’s allegory, reading homilies to us, 
But, whatever may be the peculiar notions of | y gory; ’ 


Great Britain upon the subject of financial faith, as| 


we met these charges as we ought? Unquestionably 


'a system of retrenchment has been in progress since 


the revolution of 1840, which has saved and is sav- 
ing millions to the country. The danger, indeed, is, 
from present appearances, that congress will rush 


‘‘zeal outrunning wisdom.” In this respect at least, 
whig promises have been kept to the letter. There 
is nothing, so far as I know, which should tnvolve.the 
credit of the federal government in the slightest sus- 
picion; yeteven in this hall, and every where, there 
is a species of tame submission to moral castigation. 
When we are told that our credit 1s suspected, when 
every wind that blows brings with it charges of dis- 
honesty and fraud, no voice has been heard to vindi- 
cate the unstained faith of the nation.. This ought 
not to be. Whatever may be the sins of some of the 
states, (and God knows J am no apologist for them,) 
the faith of the republic is without spot or blemish. 


Did i not feel that from the peculiar organization 
of our government there could be no claim upon us 
for state debts, | would have hesitated to throw back 
upon the world the perfidy of the world; it would 

‘have been brazen effrontery. I cannot but believe 
that European capitalists understand our system bet- 
If a partnership in Liver- 
pool were of that kind called limited, or, in other 
words, for specific objects, each person having con- 


of law and justice, to make good the damages. It} have been left to rumor—to the chance of remain-' tributed a specified amount of capital, and liable for 
was a debt of the most sacred character. Yet, af- | ing unknown to the many and being forgotten by the ' \ 
ter a little Jegislative coquetry, she denied the debt, | few? Was it necessary for any useful purpose that) partners should become embarrassed in their private 
and to those who clamored too loudly for justice, our shame be published in this enduring form to the 


she gave a place in Newgate and the Tower. 


Sir, | know not to what extent a careful eye might | citizens who know us best. 


|ends of the earth? The loan has been taken by our 


Was its negotiation 


hot trace this moral delinquency. But of one thing! aided by announcement of the fact that our credit 


lain sure, it little becomes Englishmen to lecture us| Was dishonored abroad? Why further depreciate, in 


upon moral duty or public faith. 


two governments, and it iiustrates strongly my posi- | and in aid of, the argument in behalf of the exchequer 
tion. In the treaty of 1793, the United States as- plan. 


no more, and one, two, or three of the twenty-six 


affairs, the firm would very readily understand that 
it was neither morally nor legally bound for private 
debts, ay, and they would understand too how the 
firm might be safe though individuals were not so. 
Yet the articles of partnership (if 1 may be allowed 


| this most effective or all possible ways, the credit of the expression) under which the federal government 
There was one pecuniary transaction between the ' the country? The fact is stated in connection with, does business have been published throughout the 


But surely, the chief magistrate of this coun-| 


world. They are the American constitution, of 
which all had notice. So far as the states have any 


sumed to ‘*make full and eco.uplete compensation” try, with American blood in his veins, and, | hope. | interest in this firm beyond what is necessary for the 
for certan debts due from American citizens to Bri-| 29 American heart in his bosom, should have hesita-| transaction of its business, (as the proceeds of the 
lish subjects, inasmuch as difficulty was found in col- ted in this kind of formal and official announcement’ public Jands,) J would have no objection to return 


lecting them, and to do it in specie. 


The amount! of the dishonor of American credit. 


Jt is a course the same to them, to do with as they judge proper; 


was settled by convention, between Rufus King and of business “sui generis.” The country draws upon but, whatever may be the power of the federal go- 
Lord Hawkesbury, in 1802, at £600,000. This sum! the money markets of Europe for five millions of vernment in regard to the assumption of state debts, 


Was paid to the Jast dollar, and in specie; and this 


looat a time when Exgland herself paid her publi 
creditors in nothing but depreciated paper. 


But our bonds will not sell in Kurope, and there- | gives public notice! Did his excellency suppose that 
ore our credit, they say; is gone. And has there! ay body was likely to pay for the honor of the draw- 


dollars. The bill is dishonored, when forthwith the | (about which I gave no opinion,) I utterly protest 
c drawer, this country, through its highest officer,) against its moral or legal liability for the delinquen- 


| makes solemn protest of the draft against itself and cy of any state or states of the Union. 


| Sir, the secret of this spirit of railing against us 
abroad is not in the anticipated loss of money only: 


never been a time when British paper could not be. et? If not, why send the discreditable fact to the | that they have been used toat home. Still less does 
sold at par? Sir, the history of the past teaches | ends of the earth? 


hiss While the certificates and treasury notes of | 


it arise from any peculiar excess of financial virtue; 


Again, in the same message and in the same con-| but it comes from, and is in aid of, their old spleen 


lis government have commanded, almost in the | nection, is another matter equally indicating the | against our institutions. 


Worst of times, dollar for dollar, the exchequer bills | want of that proper tone of sentiment which the or- | 
of England, (even when bearing an interest of 73 


per cent.) which represent her floating debt, have 
been ata discount as low as 40 per cent.; while her, part o 
lhree per cents, which I take as a specimen of her 


ions affecting its. national credit. 


I am aware that this debate is not of the most use- 


ans of every government should assume on all ques-! ful character, but it will be remembered that it did 
I allude to that! not originate on this side of the chamber. 
ft the message in which the president refers us| resolutions be pressed to a vote, 1 trust my amend- 
to his recommendation that the land fund be ‘‘mort-| ment may be first adopted. 


If these 


It is necessary to divest 


funded debt, have oscillated between the extremes of gaged for the redemption of the principal and inte-| them of the assumption of that doubtful power to 
‘} and 100; and this not through the agency or in| rest of any loan” which the government might con-;| declare an opinion on the law, as to indicate our 


(me of war only, but of public distress and com-| tract, and thereby “vindicate the government from | sense of what is due to the credit and character of 
Mercial disasters. While she has been arbitrary and | all suspicion of bad faith or inability,” &c. 


| the federal government. 
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American Crepir. Mr. Walsh in his last letter to the 
National Lnielligencer concludes the report of a speech 
in the chamber of deputies, in which the subject was refer- 
red to in terms of great bitterness, but which of course 
Jed to no aetion by the chamber, with these remarks:— 
**Suill there are impressions, nearly universal in that body 
and throughout France and Europe, which cause me to 
rejoice whenever the steamer or packet brings a govern- 
-ors message in which repudiation is repudiated. Ana- 
theinas, ever so strong, do not, however, reinstate us in 
pecuniary ef moral credit; honesty is practical. The bad 
repute which state and individual bankruptcy has gene- 
raied, I might say radicated, for us in the eastern hemis- 
phere, is felt by every American abroad in every interest, 
every transaction.” 


Henry Cray has returned to Ashland from his visit to 
the south. He had every where been received with hos- 

itality and distinction. In a crowded house at N. Or- 
eans, a seemingly insane man had saluted his presence 
by the discharge of a pistol. Its ball lodged in the wall 
above his head. The car in which he went from Vicks- 
burg to Jackson was run off its track. He escaped 
without injury. 

Tne comer with speculations and statements respect- 
ing which, the papers are now teeming, is so fitful in its 
phases as to give room for and plausibility to every va- 
riety of hypothesis. The first announcement of its be- 
ing discovered in broad day light, close to the sun, with- 
out glasses, was followed by grave statements that with 
the best of glasses no such body was discernible any 
where near that luminary,—and the appearance of the 
long beautiful tail of the comet afier sun-set, was round- 
ly asserted by scientific men, to be nothing but an exhi- 
bition of zodiacal light, which had frequently been visi- 
ble in the evening lately. ‘lhe nucleus of the comet for 
a time became invisible, or very faintly discernible, upon 
the disk of the sun, like the vutlines of a faint circle ex- 
tending from the lower margin, and somewhat resem- 
bling a liberty cap towards its apex. ‘T'he tail 1s visible 
afier sundown, extending from the horizon towards the 
east, inclining south, for a distance of 45 or 50 degrees 
from the sua. The nucleus has been seen both north and 
south of us, as well as here, without the aid of telescope, 
and is certainly the largest that has visited our system 
fora long time. Whether it is the same comet that 
Lougier, in Europe, discovered some months ago by 

owerful glasses, seems unsettled. ‘I'he full moon and 
ate 6 atmosphere at present prevents discerning the 
phases of heavenly bodies to advantage. 


Corron. The intelligence brought by the Great West- 
ern, lus depressed the cotton market ‘l'hough prices have 
not yielded, sales are made on better terms. ‘he trans- 
actioas at New York, include 600 bales Upland and 
Florida, at 4$a63 cents; 200 Mobile 55a73; and 150 N. 
Orleans 5a7}—together 950 bales. he week’s sales, 
ended Friday evening last, were 4,350 bales. 


Corron pomestics. A mercantile house in Boston 
sold the other day in one contract, cotton domestics for 
China to the amount of three hundred and filty uiousand 
dollars. 


Dacuerreotyre. It is stated in a letter read to the 
Nationa! Institute on Monday evening last, from Fran- 
cis 8. Ogden, esq. United States consul at Bristol, that, at 
the observatory at Rome, they have succeeded so well in 
combining the powers of the telescope and the Daguer- 
reotype, as to produce a perfect map of the heavens.— 
The nebulous clouds are et ee to a sheet of paper, 
every slar composing them and every shadow as distinct 
as seen though the best instruments; the precise position 
of Jupiter and his moons given at any moment of time, 
and ail the phases of the other planets with the greatest 
accuracy. The pictures are on a scale that would re- 
quire a globe of the size of the cupola of St. Paui’s, Loi- 
don, to place them in proper proportion. 

EartuquAke. Accounts of the wide spread ruin and 
misery produced by the shock of the Srl ult. continue to 
reach us from the West India Islands. Point Peire, 
Guadaloupe, appears te have suffered most. Of a po- 

ulation of 21,000, over halt were either killed or severe- 
i hurt. ‘Thousands had their limbs so much bruised, 
&c. as to require amputation. ‘The medical instruments 
and medicines were all buried in the ruins, and the 
wounded left to suffer. A general fire took place direct- 
ly after the fall of the houses, which completed the work 
of destruction. Upwards of 4,000 dead bodies have 
been taken from the ruins. 

Excuaner, on London continues to afford an excel- 
lent profit on the import of specie, of which a large 
amount was brought by the Great Western; statements 
vary the sum from $730,000 to $2,000,000, Bills are at 
1053. Domestic exchange continues to improve, and 
transactions between New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Charleston, Savannah, and Augusta, are quoted at 1-8 
only. On Virginia, N. Carolina, Appalachicola, N. Or- 
leans, Louisville, St. Louis, and Cincinnati la 15; on 
Nashville 3, Mibile, Montgomery, Tusculvosa, 20; on 
Florida, 77. 


Frees Nec@rogs From Arrica In THE Britisa West 
Invites. ‘I'he Paris correspondence of the National In- 
telligencer, thus refers to a plan of Lord Stanley’s. 

Lord Stanley’s plan of the introduction of free ne- 
groes from Western Africa into the British West Indies, 
which you will find in eztenso in one of my Budgets as 
printed in the London Times of the 6th instant, has at- 
tracted the attention of the Paris press, and is treated as 


a is nm lc 


the whole union, and for the Spanish and French West 


‘week, from one town at the east, who were made insane | 





| boldest and most transparent huinbug, that has yet been 
|attempted upon the credulity and gullibility of the peo- 





a new slave trade in disguise, Certainly the whole sub- 
ject, as now organized, possesses considerable impor- 
tance for the slaveholding states of our union, indeed, for 


Indies. An extensive continued execution of it would 
determine the ultimate destinies of all the colonies. In 
case France should emancipate the slaves of her Aniil- 
les, it would be necessary for her to attempt to recruit, in 
like manner, the free labor; and I doubt it would be in 
her power. I am notsure that I have mentioned to you 
the intended establishment of Freneh fortified factories 
One aades on the west coast of Africa—one at Cape 

almas; another atthe niouth of the Gabon; another at 
some point between those two, at the embouchere of an 
important river, ts» command tout le fonds (the whole 
basin) of the Gulf of Guinea. 


Hayti. The insurrection proves to be a formidable 
affair. All the southern part of the Island is in posses- 
sion of the insurgents, and they have established a pro- 
visional government at Jeremie. ‘Their army has 6,000 
men. A number of Haytian merchants and citizens are 
imprisoned. Ir. Lovell, an American citizen ig con- 
demned to death. ‘The United States agent it is said has 
reported his case to the secretary of state and required 
assistance and protection. 


Maryianp. The two houses of legislature differing 
in poliucs, could not agree upon a plan for districting 
the state, under the new Census for electing representa- 
tives to congress, and we are therefore without a Jaw for 
that purpose. The senate declined to go into an elec- 
tion of United States senator in order that the people of 
the state might at the next October election, express their 
wishes on the subject. 


Tue Mersopist Bautrmore AnnvuaL ConFERENCE is 
in session this week at Wesley Chapel. About two 
hundred ministers are in attendance; Bishop Waugh 
presides, 


Muterism. The Worcester Aigis says that “eleven 
insane porsons have been committed to the state hospi- 
tal in Worcester for derangement, represented by their 
friends as resulting from attendance on the lectures of 
the Miller sect, and a deep interest in his theories and 
doctrines.” 

The Augusta, Me. Banner, says that no less than four 
maniacs were brought to the hospital in that place, last 


by the Miller doctrine. 

A letter from Portsmouth, N. H. says “you pro- 
bably have heard of the death of your old acquaintance 
John H. Shortridge. He was in haste for the coming of 
our Saviour, and being a full believer in the doctrines of 
Miller, mounted a high tree with his ascension robe on, 
and attempted to make a flight to Heaven, but landed on 
the earth and broke his neck.” 

The experiment of flying has been tried before. It is 
said to be very pleasant, but the difficulty is in lighteng. 





Mesmerism. We were ata private exhibition, given 


iby Mr. Moore,on Friday last, at which a number of | 


professional gentlemen were present. The result of his 
manifestations upon that occasion, convinced every one | 
preseut, ourself included, that the whvule affair was the 


ple. It will take us six months of hard reading to get 
back tothe state of belief we were ia before we wit- 
nessed it. [N. Orleans Bee, March 6. 

In Washington city, many new converts have been 
added to the faith in “the science,” and ina letter from 
Albany, of Feb. 1st, Dr. Collyerannounces a new dis- 
covery, viz, “that the nervous fluid is governed by the 
same code of laws which governs heat, light, &c. as to 
radiation and reflection;” hence there are certain “an- 
gles of direction” for every thougit, from which proper- 
ty itis contemplated that there shall be a general com- 
munity of ideas as well as of goods, and an individual 
brain by proper optical instruments shall be able to col- 
lectand condense as in a focus from 100 or 1,000 other 
brains, intellectual matter in quantity to any extent; “an 
invention to which the steam engine will be as nothing 
in Comparison.” 

Mount Erna. Extract of a letter from Palermo, Jan- 
vary dthi--"The eruptions of Etna have diminished, and 
the period of their iermmnation seems fast approaching. 
Since my last the explosions have not been considerable, 
and they do not afford mach amusement to the foreign- 
ers asseinbled about Catania, who are now beginning to 
disperse. The torrent of lava has made little progress, 
and the damage which the burning mass occasions is 
now very insignificant, but it always offords opportuni- 
ties for scientific research and interesting observations. 
The mountain has become entirely inaccessible, in con- 
sequence of the great fall of snow, which covers it to the 
very brink of the crater.” 


Navat. We understand that the Brandywine frigate, 
now lying at Norfolk, is fitting out for the East Indies 
and China. She is to be accompanied by the St. Louis 
sloop-ot-war. The squadron is to be commanded by 
Capt. Foxhail A. Parker, and will sail in a few weeks. 

[Boston Mer. Jour. 

Chinese squadron. The United States ship Constella- 
tion, lately went to Chuempe, where she now lies. Com-, 
modore Kearney recently visited the provincial city, and 
had communication with his excellency the governor, 
by letter, through to Kwangheep. The corvette Boston, 
Com. J. C. Long, left these waters for the Sandwich Is- 
lands and America on the 23th ult. 

[Canton Register, Nov. 8. 


Niacara Fatts—Winter Scene. The Falls of Nia- 





gara present at this time a spectacle of unusual magnifi- 


cence. On the American side, the spray has formed an 
immense mass of ice, extending nearly across the foot 
of the Fall, and more than a hundred feet in height.— 
From the summit of this mountain of ie, the spray rises 
like smoke from avolcano. The Fall between Goat Is. 
land and the Tower is encrusted with ice, exeept a space 
some twenty feet in width, midway im its descent. Be. 
low. are enormous and fantastic shapes of ice—mounds 
caverns, grottoes;—against the dark rock of the island 
hang icicles thir'y and forty feet in length, of the Purest 
white and blue—the river itself flashing with ice broken 
into innumerable fragments—and the rainbow spanning 


the whole, present a scene surpassing the wildest dreams 
of the imagination. 


New Hampsaire. The governor resigned his office 
yesterday, and Edward Kavanagh, resigned his place ag 
president of the senate, and became by the provisions of 
the constitution, acting governor. V. D. Parris was cho. 
sen president of the senate, having 15 votes—R. 4. 
Bridgham 11—scat. 2. The house, after debate, nop. 
concurred inthe senate vote not w receive the distriby- 
tion money, 99 to 23, [Portland Argus, 


Revouutionary Orricer. The Nashville Whig of the 
4th announces the death ot Lipscomb Norvell, an officer 
of the revolution, and the tather of the editor of the Whig 
in the 87th year of his age. 


Raope Istanp. Three of the prisoners confined at 
Newport for treason against Rhode Island, have been 
pardoned by the governor and council, on giving bonds 
in a thousand dollars each, to be of good behavior for a 
year, and taking the oath to support the laws and govern. 
ment of the state. 


SreamBoatT Items. The Cincinnati Gazette announces 
the loss of the steamers General Pike and Amazon — 
The former was lost at Shirt Tail! bend, hasa full 
cargo of produce, cost at Cincinnati in 1840, $30,000, and 
was fully insured in that city. The Amazon was lost 
at the foot of Tipawerta Bar. Her engine and furniture 
will probably be saved, but the boat and much of the 
cargo yi be lost. She cost in 1839, $24,000, and is not 
insured. 


Tue Supreme Court or tue U. S. closed its annual 
session on the 14th instant. It is refreshing indeed to be 
able to state, that the decisions and proceedings of the 
term have tended to confirm the confidence of the peo- 
ple in this truly conservative and most important branch 
of our republican government,—and the more agreeable 
is this fact from the consideration that owing to recent 
changes ‘on the bench, some anxiety was abroad as to 
their opitu.”s on several leading topics of great interest. 


Tue Somers mutiny. Certificates from the physician 
in attendance upou Commander Mackenzie, state that 
he is too unwell to allow his attending court, and the 
trial is (hereby suspended. In the meantime it appears 
that the friends of Midshipman Spencer have emp!oyed 


Lable counsel, and chat they are now arguing before the 


U. S. district court of N. Y. thac Commander Macken- 
zie should be amenable to that conrt,to be tried by a 
jury for the death of the conspirators. 

On Thursday, Recorder ‘Tallmadge decided that Ed- 
ward Gallia, Charles J. Goldenman, Richard Hamilton 
and Henry Waltham, the boys of the Somers who were 
brought before him on a writ of habeas corpus, should 
be discharged from imprisonment, but remanded for ge- 
neral service in the navy department. In the case of 
Wiliam Suilivan, who had previously been brought be- 
fore Judge Inglis, who refused to discharge him from the 
service, the recorder stated that such hearing prompted 
him not to interfere, but that he should also remand Sul- 
livan for general service. 

FRESH SALMON, aught in the waters of Lake Ontario 
on ‘l'usday last, were eaten in New York on Saturday. 
They were preserved in ice. 

Texas. Galveston dates to the 4th are received. They 
contain reports from Mexico, according to which the 
congress recently broken up by Santa Anna had te- 
assembled at Jalapa,furmed a new constitution, in 
which they declare that neither Yucatan nor Texas 
shall be invaded, but both are tu be invited peaceably to 
return to the confederacy. ‘Two thousand soldiers an 
15,000 citizens had assembled to protect the congress from 
Santa Anua. Itis reported that Gen. Arista had de- 
clared in favor of congress. The truth of the whole 
staiement is doubtful. 

The commissioners appointed to meet the Indians at 
the Waco village iefi Washington (Texas), on the 6:h 
ult., but were detained some days by the high waters 0 
the Brazos and its tributaries. Pierce M. Butler, U.S. 
agent to the Cherokees, has been appointe to attend the 
Indian council, and is authorized to inake the U. States 
a party to the treaty proposed to be formed between Tex- 
as and the tribes of hostile Indians. 


Wiskonsin copper. The last Galena Gazette notices 
a quantity, about 15,000 lbs., of pig copper, which was 
then ready for shipment atthat place. It was castin 
pigs like lead, furnishing a proof that the art of smelting 
was well understood in that region. 


Mr. Wesster. The Madisonian, the official paper at 
Washington, of the 11th instant hag the following em: 
“Mr. Wcbster has expressed a wish, because of certain 
considerations, well understood between the president 
and himself, and which did not, in the least, affect their 
public or private relations, to retire from the cabinet. | The 
president had been pleased to grant him permission to 
retire. This fact was publicly stated in the senate; an 
it was declared by a senator, authorised to do 60, that 
Mr. Webster would retire in thirty days after Mr. Cush- 
ing’s confirmation.” 
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